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 F the two schools of acting—the one which has for its object 
the making an audience think, the other which strives 
only to make it feel—it is not difficult to determine to 
which Mr. Wilson Barrett belongs. He is a follower in 
the footsteps of Salvini and the elder Kean. To him, as 
to them, a work of art must mean one thing, and one 
alone. The design must be clear, bold and impressive. 
Of half-lights and intricate details he will have none. The virtue of 
simplicity in his regard outweighs the rubies of intellectuality, the 
fine gold of suggestion. The great effects of drama, as he knows 
them, are to be got through the emotions, not the eye. “ Stippling” 
and finicking touches he avoids as he would poison. His convictions 
and his temperament alike impel him to dash in great masses of 
colour, to cut ruthlessly away all but significant detail, and to stake 
success upon absolute unity of effect. For him, in short, Tragedy 
stands upon hardly accessible heights, to be scaled only by daunt- 
less and vigorous feet, and hands that never linger to pluck a wayside 
flower of fancy. 

With this attitude we may or may not sympathise. There are 
schools of auditors as well as actors.. But on one point disagreement 
is impossible. This was the attitude of Edmund Kean, this is the 
attitude of Tommaso Salvini, and the Othello of each has been 
hailed by the keenest of critics as the consummate accomplishment 
of lofty genius. It is therefore intensely interesting to note how 
this point of vision and these methods have served the new Othello, 
who for some weeks now has been taking by storm the great art- 
centres of the provinces, and whose next visit to London is looked 
for eagerly on this account. 

Mr. Barrett’s conception is simplicity itself. One can have no 
doubt as to his meaning. To interpret it in any way but one were 
wilfully to raise clouds of dust. The scheme, like that of Richelieu’s 
foes, “is glass, the very sun shines through it.” In his vision, 
Othello was a proud soldier, an Oriental steeled by suffering to great 
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self-command, to whom the flinty couch of war was as a thrice- 
driven bed of down—a simple warrior of self-reliant nature and 
heroic soul. Othello has been pictured as a superhuman hero and a 
sensual brute. It has remained for Mr. Barrett to reveal him in the 
likeness of a man, and a man, be it noted, of grave mien, of rugged 
character, and—most important this—of deeply-rooted superstition. 

Through the first act he is the noblest Venetian of them all. The 
truth of his word is attested by his look and bearing. His “ life and 
being” obviously are fetched “from men of royal siege.” As he 
strides into the council chamber, a commanding figure, swarthy of 
hue, with fierce, peaked beard and bristling moustache, alert but 
calm and resolute, he proclaims himself at once the unconquerable 
general, the born leader of men. Desdeiona’s reason for loving him 
—for the dangers he had passed—is felt to be the utterance of his 
modesty. Save for that livery he wears, “the shadowed livery of 
the burnished sun,” his lieutenant is no whit better than he “ framed 
to make women false.” Such a man, imperious, tender, self- 
possessed, and just, were fit mate for any queen. And it is such a 
man whom the unvarnished tale of wooing reveals. The actor 
speaks it (not declaims it) quietly, naturally, and with but little 
gesture. Here and there the last syllable is dwelt upon, to its and 
our momentary discomfiture. But no elocutionary effect is aimed 
at. A happy lift and lightening of the deep, sonorous tones betrays 
his instant joyfuiness at “here comes the lady,” and from Desde- 
mona’s entrance, his eyes are all for her. Slight smiles, the dumb 
language of hearts that feel no need for words, pass between them. 
Each finds Jeep satisfaction merely in the other’s presence. This note 
of intimacy—the appealing, trustful love of wife, the protecting love 
of husband—is firmly struck in the first scene, as befits the dominat- 
ing note of the conception. And the second note is gently touched 
a minute later. At Brabantio’s warning, “ My life upon her faith ” 
rings out defiantly, indignantly, as Othello stoops to raise his wife, 
who is still kneeling in petition for forgiveness. She rises and he 
takes her head between his hands, looks long and searchingly into 
her eyes, then with a pre-occupied and thoughtful look draws her to 
him in a passionless embrace. By these delicate expedients one is 
made to feel that the curse has clouded his bright sky, that a 
sense of foreboding already oppresses him. 

In the second act, this note of superstition is further sounded with 
ingenious emphasis. The meeting with Desdemona is full of eager- 
ness and impulse, but the passion is restrained. Only by the half- 
subdued tones, tremulous and broken with excitement, can one 
gauge the depth of his emotion. It is a reverent love that speaks in 
the beautiful familiar words, a love not fierce and hungry, but 
earnest, grave, and almost sacred. But the foreboding is not absent 
from his mind, great as his content appears. The cloud lowers in the 
solemn tones in which he speaks, “If it were now to die, ’twere now 
to be most happy,” and upon Desdemona’s sweet and ready comfort his 
“ Amen to that, sweet rowers” seems more like a prayer than a con- 
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clusion. He lays great stress upon his friendship for Cassio, return- 
ing to wring his hand and bid him good-night, and upon the brawl 
begins his questioning quite friendly. But the tune changes at 
Iago’s equivocations. The first mutterings of thunder are heard. 
The dark resistless flood of boiling passion in his nature surges 
within sight. Noneed to say, “If I once stir or do but lift this arm, 
the best of you shall sink in my rebuke.” A glance is enough at the 
towering figure in attitude of menace, the blue steel in his hand 
flashing like lightning in the torches’ glare. A dozen men would cower 
before such authority. And the imperious “Iago who began’t” 
is a fitting introduction of the relentless spirit of discipline that 
speaks in the half-score of words which curtly frame his love for 
Cassio, and cashier that luckless gentleman, in one breath. Here 
once again the note of fatefulness is struck. Upon the same spot, 
within an hour or two, Othello all unexpectedly has been re-united 
with his wife, and lost his dearest friend. The thought startles him. 
He looks slowly round, recalling the incidents of the evening, and 
with a last sorrowful look towards Cassio, musingly re-enters the 
castle. 

The lines of the conception are now quite clear. Othello is an 
unsuspicious man, prepared to recognise in others candour equal 
to his own; a husband whose love is perfectly serene and calm ; 
a man of reserved nature and great power of will, yet of strong 
belief in mysterious powers. And if this be kept in mind, the great 
acts of the tragedy acquire a fresh significance. 

It has been argued that from the instant Iago utters the devilish 
“T like not that,” a vague feeling of uneasiness preys on Othello ; 
that he is primed for suspicion ; inflammable ; eager, almost, to 
catch fire. Mr. Barrett’s Othello is not of this kidney. It is the 
morrow of his bridal. His thoughts of Desdemona are remembrances 
sweeter than words can utter of “A maiden never bold ; of spirit so 
still and quiet, that her motion blushed at itself.” It is the first day 
of their real wedded life. They have tasted but a few waking hours 
of that subtle intimacy which makes two spirits one. The sweet 
face, “so lovely fair,” and the warm arms of Desdemona have but 
lately drawn this steeled soldier to a new allegiance. The magic 
of love infects him. In his heart is working what Nora Helmer 
called “the miracle of miracles,” ‘the incommunicable mystery of 
the union of soul with soul. 

Would Othello at such a time be ready to suspect, upon a word ? 
Mr. Barrett’s answer is emphatic. No! He is happy and trust- 
ful, and sits down to work before a pile of documents, with never a 
care in the world. Desdemona and Othello are at home, She kneels 
beside his chair and prettily teases him, pleading for Cassio the. 
while. His replies are evasive. He will “take the safest occasion 
by the front” to bring the sinner in again; that we already know. 
But the time is not yet. In Cyprus, as in Lilliput, “ discipline 
must be maintained.” The erring officer must suffer some slight 
punishment. And it is only when Desdemona ‘playfully plucks 
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away the paper he is signing, and compels him to turn and look into 
her eyes, and, looking, straightway to fall from his high pinnacle of 
duty, that he yields to his petitioner, protesting that he can deny her 
nothing. But there is business to be done, plans to be drawn ; and 
significantly pointing to the mass of papers, he begs her with a ten- 
der smile to leave him—but a little—to himself! Desdemona goes, 
but almost instantly returns, laughingly running to him to wind her 
arms about his neck and bestow a kiss, the reward for his compliance 
with her suit—a delicious stolen peep, most beautiful, at their con- 
nubial relations. Othello watches her leave, absorbed in his love 
murmurs the confession, and turns to resume his work with rule and 
compasses. Iago’s insidious questions are answered calmly. Nothing 
more than a growing anxiety to gather some clear hint from Iago’s 
cloud of words is expressed in voice and face. “By heaven, I'll 
know thy thoughts” is spoken with impatient imperiousness, the 
general to the dilatory and obscure lieutenant ; and when the 
defiance comes “Nor shall not, while ‘tis in my custody,” the 
exclamation “ Ha,” is uttered angrily, as he claps the compasses upon 
the table. At Iago’s instant warning “Oh, beware my lord, of 
jealousy,” he catches, for the first time, the drift of his ancient’s 
words. Iticomes upon him asarevelation. “Jealousy!” His lips 
frame the word, and he slowly turns his eyes towards the speaker. 
In doing so, a picture of Desdemona, a draped canvas on an easel, 
comes within his vision, and arrests him. His gaze fixed on it, he 
paces thoughtfully across the room, and looks into the pictured face. 
Iago’s words fall unheeded on his ear—only at the close of the speech 
—*“ Who dotes yet doubts, suspects yet soundly loves”—does he 
with a sigh cease pondering, and pay attention once again. “O 
misery,” is but a serene comment upon Iago’s exposition, and the 
continuation is listened to but fitfully. With “ Why. why is this,” 
however, Othello discards the wondering mood, and faces round upon 
his tempter, once more the man of action, imperative, resolved, evena 
little contemptuous. “’Tis not to make me jealous,” he speaks gently, 
reassuringly, almost confidentially, to the portrait ; lightly laying his 
hand upon the canvas, with a caressing touch, at “ where virtue is, 
these are more virtuous ;” and proudly recalling that “she had eyes 
and chose” him. “ No, Iago, I'll see before I doubt,” is strenuously 
given, with a gesture of dismissal in the direction of the portrait ; 
and Othello crosses the room and resumes his work. In the next 
speech, the poison begins to take effect. ‘I speak not yet of proof,” 
‘Look to your wife,” “Observe her well with Cassio,” “Not to 
leave’t undone, but keep’t unknown.” Each is a dagger-thrust in 
his heart, and he strives to conceal the agony he endures in vain. 
The tide of feeling, barely under control, convulses him. “Nota 
jot, not a jot ” is piteously pathetic, and with rigid steps, the gait of 
a@ man with every nerve strained in asupreme effort for self-command, 
he approaches the picture to get comfortithere. With eyes rivetted 
on it, he does “not think but Desdemona’s honest.” Then comes a 
misgiving, “set on thy wife to observe,” and he is alone, and human 
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endurance can hold out no longer. Fierce and deep are the stormy 
cries of agony, and intense the passion and resolution expressed. 
But upon the culmination, “for others’ uses,” Desdemona’s voice is 
heard in song. Othello listens, the reaction sets in, his passion ebbs, 
and it is with conviction he proclaims “ I’ll not believe it.” 

From this point onwards the act is played certainly as no English- 
speaking actor of our age has playedit. These scenes are justly said 
to be the test of a tragedian. Whatever the difference of opinion 
upon Mr. Barrett’s conception, there can be but one judgment 
passed upon his execution. It is masterly : nobly and profoundly 
tragic. Time was, and not so long ago, when Mr. Barrett’s acting was 
anything but masterly. Unsightly excrescences appeared, encumber- 
ing a style once singularly pure and lucid. The ringing voice would 
make for head notes, in which no passion, no emotion ever lay. The 
art was not of that kind which is able, or perhaps careful, to con- 
ceal art. Gestures, tones, and method rapidly grew mannered and 
mechanical. And the actor over and over again in recent years has 
saved his performance only by some fine vigorous outburst at the 
eleventh hour. But with the donning of Othello’s rich Oriental robes, 
Mr. Barrett has put on a natural method and tones to suit. He seeks 
no effect from the outside. Implicitly he yields to the guidance of 
consistent emotion. There is no whine of self-pity in his pathetic 
tones. Noscream of rage disfigures his fury. Alike in pathos and in 
passion there is the evidence of a man. of stalwart manhood, clutching 
desperately for self-control at every straw that floats on the flood 
upon which he is borne. He becomes as it were the battle-ground 
for a stupendous conflict between love and hate, the strengths and 
weaknesses of human nature, sublime endeavour and degrading 
forces of incalculable power. And the spectacle he presents is one 
of superb artistic achievement and fearful human significance. 

To continue this detailed description of the third act. Upon 
Othello’s re-entry, it is seen that in the brief time passed with Desde- 
mona the tide of doubt and fury has but swelled. In wild, fierce 
tones, vividly illustrative of a victim “on the rack,” he cries of 
“Cassio’s kisses on her lips,” and so passes to the “ Farewell,” 
uttered with a broken huskiness strangely and irresistibly affecting. 
The storm he is mastering breaks with athunder-clap at Iago’s mocking 
query, and a whirlwind of fury is let loose. He grips him by thethroat, 
his face aflame, his voice hoarse and horrible, towers for a moment lion- 
like above his prey, then hurls kim across the chamber ; and the tempest 
of wrath unabeted, the glare of madness in his eyes, scimitar in hand, he 
dashes madly at the smiling face of Desdemona, and hacks the canvas 
into pieces. The destruction restores the balance of hisreason. An in- 
stant he pauses, staring at the ruin ; the vastness of his loss recurs to 
him, and he falls upon a heap of cushions in convulsive sobs. By 
fine gradations the climax is approached. “I'll tear her all to 
pieces,” sweeps through the house like a hurricane of fire. And 
then the individual note of Mr. Barrett’s conception is hammered 
von with splendid force. Atthe bare mention of the handkerchief 
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Othello undergoes a transformation. His forebodings were well- 
grounded then ! The hand of Fate is in this horror! ““ Now do I see ’tis 
true.” His last doubt is swept away. Henceforth he is the incarna- 
tion of justice. The deadly intensity of his cry for “ Blood, blood, 
blood ” is terrible, but there is no violence in it. Violence only 
escapes him upon provocation. The prevailing mood henceforth 
is one of pitiless white-hot resolution. 

This is the tone of his interview with Desdemona. He comes not 
to bully, to scold, to roar and rave, buttoprove. Only at the repeated 
mention of Cassio’s name does he start and tremble and lose self- 
control. At other times he is calm, inflexible. There is a weird 
intensity in his description of the magic in the handkerchief. It is 
as though he were pronouncing doom upon a prisoner tried and 
found guilty. But the verdict cannot move him to emotion. Only 
the name of her partner in crime can do that, and it is to close his 
ears to that hated word that he hurries from her. 

The scenes with Bianca are omitted, a distinct loss to the tragedy, 
which moves a little haltingly without them ; but that with Ludovico 
is retained (with its prelude, notable for the searching tenderness of 
“The pity of it, Iago, oh the pity of it”), and in this the sudden 
changes from assumed suavity to the savage, beast-like mutterings 
and curses at Desdemona are +terribly haunting and real. At 
the close of the fourth act, Mr. Barrett’s honours are shared 
with Miss Maud Jeffries, the Desdemona. She is excellent from 
the beginning, but here her excellence becomes remarkable. None 
could listen unmoved to the tearless grief expressed in her exquisite 
delivery of the lines “Am I the motive of these tears, my lord ?” 
and I am disposed to give her inspiration credit for discovering the 
source of the deep stream of pathos that flows through this scene. 
Ordinarily the interest in the tragedy begins hereabouts to fail. But 
it is scarce too much to affirm that directly Miss Jeffries appears 
prominently in the play, it acquires a vitality at once surprising and 
delightful. This is partly owing to the extreme nobility and beauty 
of her conception, partly to the fact that a bountiful Nature has en- 
dowed her with a personality equal to the task of realising that 
conception, and partly to Mr. Barrett’s subdued tone and harmonious 
accompaniment, so to speak, during this touching scene. The tem- 
pest has been sown, the whirlwind will be reaped anon. Between- 
whiles there is calm. There is amomenteven when the old worship 
regains ascendancy ; when that lovely “ weed that smell’st so sweet ” 
resumes its sway over the aching sense ; when with despairing tender- 
ness Othello clasps her to his breast. It is but for a moment. At 
her innocent question “ What sin have I committed ’"—‘ committed,” 
that word for ages linked with adultery—the crime and all its re- 
volting images, hideous and maddening memories, drive from his 
mind all other thoughts, and once more loose the turrent of his 
righteous wrath and woe. 

With the last act comes the most beautiful scene of all. Todouble, 
treble, the tremendous dramatic appeal, Mr. Barrett opeas it with 
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Desdemona's disrobing and the Willow Song. Full of pathos it ever 
has been, but with this addition its pathos is tenfold. Such a pre- 
lude to the sacrifice renders the murder piteous in the extreme. It 
is not often that players of Shakespeare can move a theatreful to tears, 
perhaps therefore it is worth recording that this scene as interpreted 
by Mias Jeffries, with faultless feeling for Desdemona’s forlorn sense 
of desolation, deeply affects her hearers. As does the beauty of the 
picture she creates. Truly it might be of her, lonely and silent and 
sad, that Browning wrote :— 

‘¢ The same great, griefful air, 

As stands i’ the dusk, on altar that I know, 

Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 

Our Lady of all the Sorrows.” 
‘The pathos of her acting indeed could not be deepened. Nor could 
there be improvement in the child-like innocence with which she 
combats Emilia’s gross estimate of women’s honour. The whole 
passage is exquisitely rendered, and will remain in memory as one of 
the gems of this most interesting revival. 

In the finish of the tragedy but little calls for comment. Mr. 
Barrett is very quiet and stealthy in his actions. The superstitious 
chord is again struck with great effect. But, partly perhaps because 
the stage was badly lighted, the deadliness of his mood, the shuddering 
dread we ought to feel, was not conveyed. The business of the death 
is novel. Desdemona leaves her couch to plead and kneel to him, and 
Othello seizes her by the throut, whirls her up in his arms, dashes 
her upon the bed, and behind close drawn curtains smothers her. 
His suicide is effected with a short sword, which he plunges a foot 
into his breast, and a slight convulsive quivering is still visible when 
the curtain falls upon the picture of his body propped up against the 
bed, with Desdemona’s hand feebly clasped in his, her arm falling 
across his throat. 

Of the support that Mr. Barrett’s company afford, nothing need be 
said. When he brings the play to London, he will doubtless change 
many of his followers. Mr. Cooper Cliffe’s performance of Iago, 
however, is effective and highly popular with provincial audiences. 
That he is no brusque, honest soldier, but a tempter of many bows 
and shrugs and meaning smiles, and that this method renders Othello’s 
credulity yet more astonishing, is acomment on his reading which, 
despite the latitude permitted in conception, may with justice be 
advanced as an objection. But practically the interest centres upon 
the hero and heroine, and of the former “in his habit as he lived” 
readers of THE THEATRE are, I understand, to be allowed this month 
a comprehensive glimpse. 

Appison Briaut, 
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The Lady Triamour. 


[Fragment modernized trom the “ Romaunt of Launfal.”) 


% ER palfrey was as white as milk, 
. A comelier steed was never seen, 
His trappings were of rainbow silk, 
His housings gold and velvet yreen ; 
Worthy the rider's form and mien. 
AS Oh, she was every inch a queen ! 
Her peachy skin’s transparent tints 
Seemed mix’d of roses white and red, 
Her sunlike hair had gleams and glints, 
As far adown it waved and roll’d, 
That rivall’d well the crown of gold, 
Beset with gems, upon her head. 
Would I had words sublime and apt 
To tell the beauties of her face. 
A robe of richest purple wrapp'd 
Her slender form’s majestic grace ; 
The drapery, flowing to the ground, 
With deepest ermine border’d round, 
White as a mountain snowy-capp'd. 
Her girdle, twined in threads as fine 
As cobwebs, was of argentine, 
Whate’er her gracious person wore 
Shone out in splendour infinite, 
Something divine, above the might 
Of mortal king or Emperor ; 
Such jewels, so unearthly bright 
No subterranean cavern bore, 
They look’d like sparks of living light, 
Or starlets stolen from the night. 
WALTER PARKE, 
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Agar. 


HEN Rachel was a wretched girl of fifteen, hanging 
} about Saint-Aulaire’s dramatic school at the Salle 
® Moliére—feasting on fried potatoes when she could, 
starving for the most part, but tenax propositi always— 
her successor was in swaddling-clothes at Saint-Claude 
in the Jura. 

When Rachel was dying, Florence-Léonide Charpin 
‘was giving lessons on the piano in Paris, at per dozen, on the cachet 
system. Before long, however, it dawned upon her that the owner 
of a fine Arabesque face and figure, remarkable eyes and hair, and a 
powerful contralto voice could turn these advantages to more 
profitable account ; and so Mademoiselle Charpin became the “ popu- 
lar serio” of the “Ambassadeurs,” and other similar concert 
platforms. At the same age, Rachel was playing Camille at the 
Francais, and she was younger by a year when she first played 
Phédre than was her successor when the latter made her first 
appearance on the stage of a theatre. That was not till 1859. The 
chance came with the news from Solferino. That news had set pen- 
men of all sorts to work. One man had ddclé in hot haste a sort of 
cantata for the Beaumarchais. The popular serio was, perhaps, a 
friend of his. Anyhow, she was offered the solo, if she could “ get” 
it in time. She did, and the dramatic power with which she rendered 
it commended her to no less a person than Achille Ricourt, or De 

Ricourt, as he preferred to be called. 

Ricourt was a professor of the histrionic art who professed no more 
than he knew. Not so renowned as Rachel’s professor, Samson ; but 
that was not his fault, for if he had not achieved success like 
Samson’s, he had done more—he had deserved it. He was the 
director, just then, of that little band-box of a play-house up in the 
Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne—the last of the three “ private houses ” 
which Paris had once possessed, known in days that were earlier as 
the Ecole Lyrique, but now renamed after the street. And it has 
been the nursery of—to take a penful at random—celebrities like St. 
Germain, the Coquelins, Worms, Berton, Talien; Aimée Desclée, 
Marie Delaporte, Emma Fleury, Chaumont, Stella Colas, Léonide 
Leblanc, Rousseil, Jouassain. 

Of course the little “ Tour” could hardly be run to pay, on “ high- 
art” lines. Arnold Mortier, who took a piece there once, has 
described Ricourt’s system. If there was stuff in what you offered 
him, and you could arrange to take the salle for three nights—the 
latter condition was indispensable—Ricourt would produce you, and 
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you might cast your play yourself. When Mortier went to cast his, 
he beheld an Arabesque Phédre, most beautiful, grand, impassioned— 
superb with her dilated nostrils and her eyes of fire—who was 
presently indroduced to him as Mademoiselle Agar. The professor 
had begun his transformation of the sometime “serio” into Phédre 
with her name. An aspirant to the succession of Rachel, he told her, 
was bound to take her stage name from the Bible, too. Aptly enaugh, 
he had found this of Agar for her. And already it stood toa character 
which Rachel never played till she had been five years on the stage, 
and never really was, till to those five years she had added eleven 
more ; but which its present representative had, with characteristic 
audacity, undertaken after an acquaintance, all told, of some six weeks. 

To Mortier she seemed inspired ; she seemed so still, long after- 
wards, when he wrote of what he saw that night, and in the interval 
he had seen a good deal. No doubt she felt she was, and so 
“tradition” went by the board ; and stage-craft seemed a thing 
superfluous ; and the professor lessoned to impatient ears. He did 
not keep his “ star” Jong. The Odéon soon took her from him ; and 
the Odéon pit, perhaps, better appreciated the Agar that was than the 
Agar Ricourt might have turned out, if he had had his way. 

Across the water, the new Phédre obtained not only that succés de 
beauté of which she could hardly fail, but much flattering, and fal- 
lacious, comparison with her great predecessor. The “ heiress of 
Rachel ” was not to inherit so soon, nor soeasily. It was impossible, 
of course, to ignore her claims ; and in the Rue de Richelieu, where 
Rachel’s old master had just taken his leave of the stage, Rachel’s 
place was a continual void. The doyen of the Comédie had, perhaps, 
no great opinion of the traditionless Phédre at the Odéon, and it was 
not till after his retirement, and when all Paris was talking of some 
famous and forgotten “ creation ” at the Porte St. Martin which she 
had just effected, that an invitation to the house of Moliére was 
accorded her. 

On the 12th of May, 1863, Agar appeared. She dared the worst at 
once, and the worst happened, for Phédre fell—fell, literally, on her 
exit, after the first act, against a lighted stove outside—the May night 
was bitter cold—and so burned herself that, after struggling through 
two acts more she fainted during the fourth in the arms of Tordeus, 
her none. Judgment was formally deferredfor a month till Phédre 
had been seen again under more favourable circumstances ; but the 
judgment was pretty well what might have been expected. Madlle. 
Agar was told what Macready said—or, most likely, did not say—of 
Fanny Kemble : that she had yet to acquire the rudiments of her art ; 
moreover, that she had too much of emphasis, and too little distinc- 
tion, that her voice—that grand contralto voice !—was un peu sourde, 
and her stage-presence more than a littleawkward. Vapereau called 
her débiit, “bruyant plutét que brillant,” and whilst he could not 
deny her impersonation dramatic power, wound up by saying that 
“nature and study ”—whatever “nature” might mean—had agood deal 
more to do yet before they made a tragic actress of her, In short, 
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Mademoiselle Agar was not Mademoiselle Rachel, and she would not 
do. It was a failure, that time, past question. 

Upon it followed a six years’ round in the melodrama cirque : 
Ambigu, Porte St. Martin, Gaité. The whirligig of time, however, 
brought 1869, and Coppée’s “ Passant.”” The Phédre who had come 
too soon after Rachel, and the Phédre who was yet to come and 
make Rachel’s forgotten, played together in that ** Passant,” and drew 
the town across the bridges from its very dinner to see them—drew 
attention that way from high quarters, also. With this result : that on 
the two hundred and sixty-third anniversary of the birth of Corneille, 
the Emilie of his “Cinna” had Agar’s name against her in the bill 
at the Francais. 

On this occasion, it was discovered that “nature and study” had 
at last done what was required of them; so that Emilie’s stage- 
presence had become superlative, her movements majestic, her voice 
rich and sonorous, her diction irreproachable. She was applauded 
to the very echo; and Emile Blavet went off to the “ Figaro” and 
wrote all sorts of delightful things about her. Her success was 
assured ; she was the leading tragcdienne of the French stage; she 
had come into Rachel’s room. 

Alas, for what? She spoke, ex-officio, the accustomed “ stanzas” 
on the last 15th of August the Comédie was to celebrate. When the 
Suez Canal had “ boomed,” in the November following, she gave 
de Bornier’s lines, and “ /anca a tout vollée,” that 


“ Ferdinand de Lesseps! Retiens ce nom, Histoire!” 


which sounds rather oddly, now. And, for some dozen nights, she was 
the Renée of Coppée’s lugubrious “ Deux Douleurs.” But Favart was 
there, and Croizette had just come, and Victoria Lafontaine ; and the 
last days of the Empire were at hand; and, in Rachel’s room, she was 
to see them out, even as Rachel had seen out the last dynasty. Asin ’48, 
so in ’70, there arose a sudden callin the house for the Marseillaise— 
Rachel had chanted it like an Erinys; Agar made it the hymn of 
victory for four-and-forty nights; and the forty-first was the night 
of Sedan. When Sedan was beyond a doubt, the theatre closed, to 
re-open as a hospital with its leading lady as head-nurse. That 
head-nurse had hardly acquired the Rachel “tradition” yet. Rachel 
would have been making money outside, somewhere. However, the 
Commune found her successor at the post which would never have 
been Rachel’s. When de Gallifet had got in trom Versailles, and 
had shot a sufficiency, and so restored the normal course of things, 
there arose a railing accusation against the leading lady, and the 
head-nurse, of the Théitre Francais. She had, it was averred, 
exerted that grand voice of hers at a Communistic concert, given for 
the benefit of sick and wounded Communards ; in other words she 
“had recognised the Commune.” And this story was repeated, years 
afterwards, in the course of some brief notice of the actress’s death, 
It might have been true ; and what then ? 

When Raoul Rigault, and the likes of him, swaggered in ex- 
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Imperial boxes, and “bespoke” entertainments of the stage, the 
entertainers were in no condition to say nay. More than ever was 
the axiom true that they “ must please to live.’ When a ruffian in 
an opéra-comique uniform dated an order from the Tuileries 
requiring M. Thierry to supply forthwith, for a concert, such a 
contralto, for instance, as had sung the Marseillaise at his theatre, 
what was M. Thierry to do? What he did, was to implore Mdlle. 
Agar to comply with this order, and save the _ theatre. 
What she did, was to appear, alone, before that sinister audience ; 
and, when required to sing them the Marseillaise, what she did 
further was, to refuse point-blank. What happened in consequence 
was, that she made the acquaintance of a prison, where, but for the 
good offices of her gaoler, she would have shared the fate of scores 
of other victims ; and that she presently vacated Rachel’s room for 
Sarah Bernhardt to fill; and Paris saw her no more, till, after 
Madame Guyon’s unexpected death, she came back, in the Exhibition 
year, to “create” the Madame Bernard of “Les Fourchambault.” 
But Paris was no longer her abiding place. She was there 
“between times” only ; once to play Marguerite in the “ Tour de 
Nesle,” revived at the Gaité ; once, for a longer engagement, at the 
old Ambigu, which Sarah Bernhardt had transformed into the 
Théatre Moderne for her son ; :where Catulle Mendés was allowed to 
bestow all his tediousness upon you, and “ Les Meres Ennemies ” 
played into to-morrow morning ; where Damala made his debit, and 
wore, they told you, fourteen thousand francs worth of costume to 
his own back, whilst he did it; where Richepin’s “ La Glu” was 
perpetrated, and Sarah, having put the Vaudeville clock back half- 
an-bour, in order that Fédora might die in time, arrived on the first 
night for the last act, to applaud her old playfellow, not quite, 
indeed, the Agar of old days ; aged much, and broken more, but not 
wanting in flashes of that former fire. One fell a-moralising as one 
looked at those two, and — however, that is another matter. 
Agar’s stage story ends with her Queen in the “Hamlet” of the 
Frangais. 

On the whole, the luck had been against her. And the res 
angusta, and paralysis that creeps upon you about its business— 
these things are not conducive to a desire for life. Not undesired— 
who knows ?—the curtain fell, in the mid-August of this year, upon 
an actress *‘ less than fame had bruited her” but a good deal more. 


W.F W, 


SS 
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Literary ” Critics. 


month’s Fortnightly Review, Mr. William Archer has 

somewhat vigorously taken up the cudgels on behalf of 

Ibsen and Mr. J. T. Grein, and against his fellow critics— 

if he will allow me to mention them and himself in such 

close association. He begins with the stereotyped lament 

over the non-advent of the artistic Messiah, who is to create a new 

national drama, and proceeds to show why it is that dramatic life 

has quickened within the last five or ten years, what has hindered it, 
and what the new movement is going to do. 

Needless to say, Ibsen and the Independent Theatre are the 
vivifying influences to which we are to look for salvation. Indeed, 
Mr. Archer frankly gives the 7th of June, 1889, the date of the 
production of “The Doll’s House” at the Novelty Theatre, as the 
birthday of this movement. The other component parts of the new 
dispensation are “ Ghosts,” “ Hedda Gabler,” “ Thérése Raquin,” and 
Mr. J. T. Grein. And he is not only sanguine for the future, but 
his estimate of the progress already made is decidedly rose-coloured. 
Mr. Archer professes to put Ibsen’s value on one side, and it is 
certainly no part of my business to deal with that here; but, before 
passing to other matters, it may be as well to examine the writer’s 
etatement of the impression created by the Norwegian dramatist’s 
works. Admitting that to hate Ibsen is easy, I am not prepared to 
deny that, with the persistent and energetic backing he has received 
at the hands of a small band of fanatics, it has hitherto been im- 
possible to ignore him ; it may be that Mr. Archer can call to mind 
no other case in literary history of a dramatist attaining such 
eudden and widespread notoriety (this is Mr. Archer’s own word, 
remember) in a foreign country ; his name may have been—it is not 
now—in every newspaper and magazine; his rankling phrases may 
have been—they are not now—in every mouth; but when Mr. 
Archer declares that an allusion to Nora Helmer will be as 
generally understood as an allusion to Jane Eyre, and that Hedda 
Gabler, who a year ago had no existence save in the brain of one 
man, is now as well known as Becky Sharp, and almost as widely, 
one can only suppose that in his enthusiasm he has lost all sense of 
proportion, or that—and there seems some evidence of the existence 
of this theory in his mind—he recognises no world, at all events 
in literary matters, outside his own narrow circle. That an 
ephomeral notoriety has been given to’ the subject is indisputable ; 
but when we are treated to references to Jane Eyre and Becky 
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Sharp, characters which have firmly established themselves in the 
home literary life of the country, and which are as familiar in the 
drawing-room, the parlour, and I might almost say, the nursery, as 
in the study, we feel that someone has failed to keep on the hither 
side of extravagance. As for the practical successes of the Ibsen 
plays, if the Scandinavian prophet’s followers are going to congratu- 
late themselves upon the short run at the Novelty of “ The Doll’s 
House,” the still shorter run at the Vaudeville of ‘“ Hedda Gabler,” 
and the shortest of them all, the run of “ Thérése Raquin” at the 
Royalty, they must be very easy to please. I include Zola’s work in 
the list as Mr. Archer mentions it as a factor in the success of the 
Independent Theatre. I um quite aware that “The Doll’s House” 
came to an earlier end than it would have done otherwise, because 
Miss Janet Achurch, an actress with remarkable capabilities for the 
part of Nora, was compelled to keep her engagements in Australia ; 
but this only tends to prove that the excellence was in the actress 
rather than in the play, or it need not have been difficult to find 
another lady sufficiently gifted to give vitality to Nora. What, 
according to Mr. Archer, assured Mr. Grein of the probability of 
success with his Independent Theatre, was the “ intellectual 
ferment ” set up by the production of “ A Doll’s House.” A ferment, 
I take it, is a disturbance caused by the generation or liberation of 
gases by decomposition; and it may be that the expression is 
used appropriately enough. For the agitation was certainly not a 
healthy one. 

Mr. Archer evidently apprehends that he or the promoters of the 
Independent Theatre will be twitted with the fact that all the pieces 
produced by the Society have been the work of foreigners; for he 
declares that “not even in our most sanguine moments could we (I 
may assume that this refers to the Society) persuade ourselves that 
here, as in Paris, there existed a band of ardent, daring, brilliant 
young men only awaiting a free stage in order to give their genius 
free play.” I fancy that Mr. Archer had better speak for himself 
alone in this connection, for I remember very well that at the time 
of the formation of the Society, a circular was published, of which I 
regret to say I cannot now find a copy, wherein we were told that in 
addition to a number of foreign plays which were to be produced, 
others had been promised by a number of “ardent, brilliant, daring, 
young men,” among whom, I remember, were Messrs. Wyllie Wylde 
and George Moore. I fancy that Mr. Grein’s name was there ; but 
when he did- write a play, he produced it, not at the Independent, 
but at the Court Theatre, a place of entertainment where, I take it, 
Mr. Archer would consider no mechanism existed “for freeing 
theatrical art from the trammels of commercialism.” Here, then, 
is the free stage. Where is your native dramatic genius? Ido not 
wish, in fairness, to complain that no great work has yet been pro- 
duced ; but there is no sign that one is coming forward, and the 
“ intellectual ferment” has proved up to the present inoperative so 
far as the hoped-for productiveness is concerned. 
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Now, Mr. Archer takes up the strange case of Mr. Grein, and in 
doing so makes an unjustifiable, and I think I shall be able to show, 
an absurd‘attack upon theatrical critics. He speaks of the malignity 
of the Press opposition to the Independent Theatre. No doubt that 
opposition was bitter, but it must be remembered that something 
more than dramatic convention was attacked. A determined attempt 
was made to introduce upon our stage for more or less public repre- 
sentation, a class of works which the prejudices, as some “might call 
them, or the susceptibilities, reasonable or unreasonable, of the bulk 
of the intelligent and respectable people in this country had pre- 
viously banished altogether from the stage. To call the sentiment 
narrow, petty, illiberal, would be nothing to the point, even if it were 
accurate. It is not to be denied that if plays of the kind which the 
Independent Theatre seeks to perform and bring to the hearts and 
minds of the people were to be represented in our theatres, a vast 
number of people, not so advanced perhaps as the new school of play- 
lovers, but still worthy people in their way, and a source of some profit 
to the existing theatres, would not only refrain from going them- 
selves, but would rigorously debar their wives, sisters, and daughters 
from going, also. The opposition was fierce and outspoken. A half- 
hearted attack would have been worse than useless. As to its ma- 
lignity, the expression is one which would have been better left unused, 
unless Mr. Archer had been in a position to prove its truth. If people 
thought that the introduction of works they held in abhorrence for 
their immoral tendency was seriously contemplated, it was their duty 
to take all fair means in their power to stop what to them must have 
appeared a public scandal. Mr. Archer is particularly indignant at the 
strictures levelled at Mr. Grein. I have read and heard a good many 
of thein, and no doubt many scornful and severe things were said both 
about him and his projected institution. It was a fair subject for 
attack, and full advantage was, no doubt, taken of it. But I do not 
remember to have read or heard a word which could be construed 
into a sneer at Mr. Grein’s motive. Even if he had made money out 
of the movement, I fail to see what blame attached to him. I know 
he did some very excellent and valuable work in getting the works 
of English dramatists performed abroad, and in protecting the rights 
of the latter ; and I should be glad to learn that he has been well paid 
for it. It strikes me as a little odd, for the moment, that a gentleman 
who denies the existence of the English drama should take so much 
trouble to get modern English plays by living writers performed 
abroad, and particularly in his native country. Everyone knows 
Mr. Grein’s pluck ; but his heart.must have been heavy within him 
when Mr. George Moore, among other “artists and art lovers,” rallied 
to his assistance. The value of that -gentleman’s advocacy may be 
gauged by the effect of his recent attack on dramatic critics. 

Infinitely less vulgar, though not much less ‘ridiculous, is Mr. 
Archer’s assault on his critical—must I say, inferiors? Mr. Archer 
has always had a bee in his bonnet on ‘the subject of the in- 
fallibility of French critics. His worship of them amounts 
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to idolatry, and he seems rather proud of displaying his submission 
to his favourite fetish. I believe that if M. Mirbeau had not 
discovered “the Belgian Shakespeare,” M. Maeterlinck, Mr. Archer 
‘would never have recognised and adopted the dramatist of 
marionettes. Now, English critics (dramatic, be it understood) 
are pilloried as “more or less experienced, more or less routine- 
ridden, more or less jaded, theatrical journalists,” in contradistinc- 
tion to their French brethren, who, we are told, are “ men of letters, 
men of acknowledged attainments and competence outside the 
merely theatrical sphere.” This, in spite of the fact that M. Sareey, 
who has previously been the vbject of Mr. Archer’s adoration, does 
not seem to have understood “Ghosts” much better than Mr. 
Clement Scott did. 2 

We may be perfectly sure that if Mr. Archer turns and rends M. 
Sarcey, something very dreadful has happened. The dreadful thing 
in this case is apparently that Ibsen has been misunderstood. For 
him who misunderstands Ibsen no language can be too strong. 
Hence it is that we are told that “the theatrical journalism of the 
day is narrow-minded, borné” (a plainer-spoken person might have 
been content with “ narrow ” or “ limited ” or “ confined ” ), “and if 
not illiterate, at any rate, illiberal in its culture.” And what is the 
basis of this fearful charge ? “We have literary critics and theatrical 
critics ; but where is the man who hasattained any distinction in both 
these capacities ? When a new poem by Tennyson or Swinburne, a 
new novel by Meredith, a new volume of essays by Mr. Morley makes 
its appearance, does the editor of the Review apply to me for an 
appreciation of it? No; he goes to Mr. Pater or Mr. Symonds, Mr. 
Lang or Mr. Gosse, or Mr. Birrell. On purely theatrical subjects I 
may be allowed a hearing, but who cares a straw for my judgments 
on non-theatrical- literature ?. And which of my journalistic col- 
leaguescan claim any greater authority outside the theatrical sphere ?” 
So, Mr. Archer’s contention apparently is that there is no literary 
excellence outside of literary criticism. He adds that he “shall be 
told that theatrical art is subject to special conditions.” Why, Mr. 
Archer told us the same thing himself years ago. That his opinion 
on non-theatrical matters is not held in high esteem, so far as public 
utterances go, may be true, though I am notaware that he everexpressed 
any ; but even if it be so, it is nothing to the point. I have not the space 
to deal exhaustively with the literary statusof our dramatic critics ; but 
I do claim for them a high degree of merit in constructive and liter- 
ary work, surely as strong a claim to literary excellence as literary 
criticism, even of the higher grade. For the present, I must content 
myself with merely mentioning a few names which occur to me 
almost haphazard at the moment. Mr. Clement Scott may not have 
«‘ remained sane ” over the production of “ Ghosts,” but is Mr. Archer 
prepared to deny his literary abilities? Even Mr. George Moore 
almost admits Mr. Joseph Knight to the standing of a literary man 
a position to which I imagine one of our most erudite Shakespearean 
scholars and critics, “ Sylvanus Urban,” editor of “ Notes and Queries,” 
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-and dramatic critic of the “ Athenzum,” is surely entitled. Then 


we have the veteran, Mr. Moy Thomas, Messrs. Alfred Watson, Ernest 
Bendall, Byron Webber, Sutherland Edwards, Davenport Adams, 
Nisbet, a profound thinker 'and able philosophical writer, Richard 
Davey, Saville Clarke, Percy Fitzgerald, the late Lewis Wingfield, 
Edmund Yates, and Henry Morley, still living, though no longer 
exercising critical functions,and Ashby Sterry,George Manville Fenn, 
Arthur a Beckett, William Mackay, and the. McCarthys, father and 
son. Is there any need to recall in the past, John Oxenford, Dunphie, 
Dutton Cooke, Tom Taylor or Heraud, among many others who might 
be named ? Will Mr. Archer assert that his contemptuous epithets, 
“ narrow-minded, borné, illiterate or at least illiberal in culture,” 
apply to these gentlemen or their work. Among them are to be 
found accomplished writers on various subjects, some of them 


.authors of graceful verse and fiction ; and all of them have at least a 


competent knowledge of dramatic art, and bring to bear upon their 
work that knowledge of the world and of society necessary to the 
appreciation of that art; while many of them are indefatigable 
students of the drama of many countries, and unimpeachable authori- 
ties upon all subjects connected with it. In spite of Mr. Archer’s 
modest disclaimer, I am not going to deny him the graces of literary 
style ; but I will ask what he has done to benefit literature. In the 
face of his statement that “it requires at least as much insight and 
literary and philosphical culture to deal competently with one of 
Ibsen’s plays as to estimate the technical and intellectual qualities 
of a poem by Tennyson,” I am entitled to question if the author- 
ship of an‘attack upon Mr. Irving, of some studies of various theatrical 
subjects and the dramatists of to-day, the translation of two or three 
Ibsen plays, and the compilation of a biography of Macready are 
sufficient warranty for a fanatically vioient appreciation of the 
author of “ Ghosts,” and a wanton attack on a body of men many of 
whom are not only Mr. Archer’s seniors in years, but are entitled 
to his respect, even if he sulkily elect to withhold his admiration, for 
their services to the drama, and, I will emphatically add, to literature. 

That the dramatic criticism of the day is not perfect, is a proposi- 
tion to which i can assent without in anywise justifying Mr. Archer. 
With regard to one great difficulty in the way of criticism, pure and 
simple, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Archer’s own words pub- 
lished some years ago. 

“That an artist who has devoted months, perkaps years, to the study of a 
great Shakespearian part, should have to stand or fall by the impressions con- 
veyed to the critics on one nervous evening, and that the most influential of 
these critics should have to formulate their impressions at lightning speed, with 
no time for reflection, and with nerves either jaded or over-stimulated, is clearly 
not an ideal condition of things. . . . The public demands immediate news 
of an important theatrical production just as of a debate in Parliament or a 


dynamite explosion.’—‘ The Ethics cf Theatrical Criticism.”— Nineteenth 
Century. 


Mr. Archer declares that he treads on delicate ground. He does, 
and not delicately, In order to “speak his mind” freely, he faces 
what he justly declares to be “the inevitable accusation of arrogance. 
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bad taste,and all the rest of it,” and that he never had any sympathy 
with the corporate spirit which would quell all discussion within the 
charmed circle of any given art or craft. In this case no such spirit 
can fairly be said to exist, unless it be within that “charmed circle ” 
of two or three, who, having come to the determination that a certain 
thing is good, violently denounce all who dare to disagree with them. 
To be quite plain, I refer to Messrs. William Archer, A. B. Walkley, 
and George Moore. I am thankful to believe that educated men of a 
common calling, meeting frequently, during a number of years, in a 
a common cause, will always be able to maintain so much of mutual 
respect and esteem as to keep them from each other’s throats in the 
event of a disagreement on a matter of opinion, however vital. I 
should say that Mr. Archer’s position is that of a kind of Boulanger 
of dramatic criticism, did not his mental attitude rather resemble 
that of the American schoolmaster who wrote over his doors : 

“Tm the head of this here collidge 

And what I don’t know isn’t nollidge.” 

G. W. DANcY. 


SO ae 


“© Across My Lute.” 


ii CROSS my lute in merry May, 
' (That voiceless all the winter lay), 
I struck a prelude—thence to sing 
A poet’s sweet imagining 
Of flower-decked fields and hedges gay ! 


‘hes ! no music lit the day, 
The strings in discord snapped astray ; 
The “ heavenly maid” had taken wing 
Across my lute ! 


Nor marvelled I at this display ; 
The Muse, neglected, flies away. 
Pale Winter jealous of the Spring 
That o’er the hills came carolling, 
Had laid her finger of decay 
Across my lute! 
CHARLE: DEW HIGGINS, 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXXVIII.—MISS CLAIRE IVANOVA. 

The subject of our first portrait was born at Vevey in Switzerland, and 
after having been brought up in Russia, was sent to finish her education in 
France and England. Miss Claire Ivanova is therefore a good linguist, 
and has further to help her on in the profession she has chosen and 
so dearly loves, beautiful and expressive features and a sweet voice. Miss 
Ivanova studied elocution, etc., under Mr. Hermann Vezin, and in February, 
1888, put the knowledge she had gained into practice by joining Miss Sarah 
Thorne’s company at Margate, where she played such Shakespearean characters as 
Juliet, Emilia in “ Othello,” and the Queen in “ Hamlet,” and also appeared in 
melodrama in such parts as Mary in “ The Ring of Iron,” Ruth in “The Wages 
of Sin,” and Cynthia in “ The Flowersof the Forest.” Thatthe young actress was 
already well thought of, was proved by her being offered by Mr. Henry Dundas 
the leading part in“ Mr. Barnes of New York,” and,as Marina, she acquired great 
reputation, which was enhanced by her performance, among other parts, of 
Regan in “ King Lear,’ with Mr. Osmond Tearle’s company. Her Emilia in 
“Othello,” and Jessica in the “ Merchant of Venice,” were all highly com- 
mended. On July ist, 1890, Miss Ivanova appeared at the Strand Theatre 
as Bianca in Dean Milman’s tragedy “ Fazio,” and the press was unanimous in 
praise of the London débutante ; indeed no greater encouragement could have 
been held out to an actress to persevere. Miss Ivanova has since played at the 
Shaftesbury, and toured as Vashti Dethic in “ Judah,” and has everywhere been 
spoken of in terms of the highest commendation. She has of late been appear- 
ing at the Adelphi, as Beatrice (Astrea), in “The Trumpet Call,” with 


_- considerable success. 


No. CCLXXIX.—MR. FREDERICK KERR. 

Mr. Freperick KERR, the nom de thédtre which the subject of our second 
portrait adopted when entering the dramatic profession, was born in London 
at Notting Hill, October 11th, 1858. His real name is Frederick Grinham 
Keen, and he is the son of the well known London solicitor, Mr. Grinham 
Keen, President of the Incorporated Law Society in 1889. Mr. Kerr, for 
we will continue to call him by his stage name, which he admits he took to hide 
his personality in the event of his proving a failure on the boards, was educated 
at the Charterhouse, and thence went to Caius College, Cambridge, as a 
preparation for eventually becoming a barrister. With this view he subse- 
quently kept several terms at the Inner Temple. Law proved distasteful and, 
to use the title of an old farce, “he would be an actor.” He may have been 
industrious and sedulous in eating his dinners, but once determined on 
acting, Mr. Kerr threw his whole energies into fitting himself for his 
new career. He knew that talent, though valuable in itself, is infinitely 
more so when strengthened by experience ; and this he proceeded to gain, not in 
the provinces as is generally the case, but in America. In 1881 he sailed for the 
United States and was fortunate enough to obtain an engagement at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, his education, gentlemanly manner and appearance 
enlisting the manager’s favour. Here working steadily on, he after a time be- 
came a member of the Bijou Opera House company under the late Selina 
Dolaro. By this time Mr. Kerr thought he was fitted to return to England and try 
this fortune on our stage. He toured for a short time in the provinces, appearing 
in Shakespeare, old comedy, and legitimate drama with Miss Wallis and Miss 
Ada Cavendish, and then came to the Novelty to play Ignatius Wetzel in “The 
New Magcalen” under Miss Nelly Harris’s management (Jan 5th 1884), and 
during this engagement he also played Will Frankleigh in “ Nita’s First " (March 
10th), Jacob Downing in ‘Reaping the Whirlwind,” April 26th, and Hearty- 
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cheer in “ The Bonnie Fishwife,” besides appearing in burlesque. A long en- 
gagement at the Court Theatre followed, and Mr. Kerr expresses his gratitude 
for the lessons he learned from Mr. John Clayton, the then manager, and to Mr. 
A. W. Pinero. Mr. Kerr made his first appearance at the Court as Dick 
Chetwyn in “ Young Mrs. Winthrop” (November 6th, 1884). He next played 
Captain Vale in “ The Magistrate ” (March 21st, 1885), Liext. Mallory in “ ‘I'he 
Schoolmistress ” (March 27th, 1886) and Major Tarver in “ Dandy Dick” (January 
27th, 1887), and was of the greatest service in bright little duologues such as 
“‘ Breaking the Ice,” “*‘ Twenty Minutes under an Umbrella ” and “The Nettle,” 
in which latter he was particularly good as Guy Charlton (October 13th, 1886). 
Mr. Kerr continued a member of Mr. John Clayton’s company till the lamented 
death of the latter, and then joined Mr. Edward Terry at his theatre to play 
Horace Bream in “ Sweet Lavender” (March 21st, 1888), thus continuing to 
appear in Mr. Pinero’s plays. By this time Mrj Kerr had established his repu- 
tation as one of our favourite actors, and he did not diminish his prestige when 
(after a trip to America in July 1889, playing Private Phillip Saunders in 
“‘ Bootle’s Baby,” ) he returned to appearas Postlethwaite in Jerome K. Jerome's 
“New Lamps for Old” (Terry's) February 8th, 1890. Mr. Kerr was even 
more extolled for his Jnxon Prall in“ Judah” (Shaftesbury, May 2Ist, 1890) ; 
yet still greater praise was due to him for the pathos and manly dignity he 
exhibited in the most trying part of Antonin Caussade in “ The Struggle for 
Life” (Avenue, under Mr. George Alexander’s management, September 25th, 
1890). Mr Kerr next joined the Haymarket Company to play Arthur Kenyon 
in the revival of “ Called Back” (November 10th, 1890), and is now appearing 
at this theatre as the Hon. Reginald Slingsby in “The Dancing Girl,’ (Jan- 
uary 15th, 1891). Mr. Kerr is not a mere “ character” actor, though his treat- 
ment of a part is always original; it 1s also thoroughly human and natural, 
and is invariably acceptable not only to the audience, but to the discriminating 
student of the drama. . 


SS 


Reviews. 


“The Life of Robert Coates,” by John R. and Hunter H. Robinson. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co.). 

Were a tithe of the patience and research that have gone towards the un- 
earthing of this poor fop from oblivion lavished upon many a biography of 
worthier souls, historical literature would be more wholly trustworthy than it 
is. And yet this ‘ Life” seems, if not intended for an elaborate joke, richer in 
unconscious humour than anything we have read for some time. The 
portentous—occasionally, also, be it said, ungrammatical—solemnity with 
which the authors make record of the mindless foibles of a‘ Regency” 
exquisite, whose only recommendation in his own age of folly was that he had 
an ultra-dandyish craving for notoriety, at whatever sacrifice of manly dignity, 
is only to be parried = the complete frivolousness of their theme. Yet, 
granting that ‘“‘ Romeo ” Coates was to be withdrawn from a merciful oblivion, 
it must also be granted that that very solemnity may prove his best intro- 
duction to the good company of moderns, for his life was in itself so essentially 
ridiculous that no wit could present it in a light more humorous than could 
the trusting faith of obtuseness. To such as have never even heard of this 
gentleman, a few words of explanation will suffice for outline of his momentous 
career. Robert Coates was the son of a West India merchant, and was born in 
Antigua. Left a fortune by his father, he settled eventually in the English 
capital about the year 1810, with the praiseworthy ambition of competing in 
extravagant imbecility with the most fashionable notabilities of the town. At 
one time he drove a curricle, shaped like a scallop-shell. ‘The outside was 
painted a beautiful rich lake colour, and bore its owner's heraldic device: a 
cock, life-size, with outspread wings, and over this the motto, ‘ While I live I'll 
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crow.’ The step to enter the vehicle was also in the form of a cock. The 
interior was richly lined and. upholstered, and the whole mounted upon light 
spriugs, with a pair of high wheels picked out in well-chosen colours. The 
vehicle was drawn by two white horses of faultless figure and action, and (sic) 
which must have been matched and acquired at great cost. Their trappings 
were of the latest fashion, and ornamented with the crowing cock in silver. 
The horses were driven in pair, and the splinter bar was surmounted by a 
carved brass rod ; on top of this stood a plated cock, crowing.” The great 
ambition of “ Romeo,” or “ Diamond” (for he was nick-named either indiffer- 
ently) Coates’s life was, however, an introduction to Carlton House, an 
ambition doomed to disappointment, though once, apparently, near fulfilment. 
For an invitation to a ball at that resort, of the brilliant in everything but 
intellect, which drew the poor fool from his obscurity in a monstrous blaze of 
diamonds, turned out to be a hoax instigated, if not actually perpetrated, by 
that untasteful jester, Theodore Hook ; and the deluded victim neither then 
nor afterwards had the bliss of exchanging ideas on dress with his royal 
prototype. But that which brought true notoriety—of a unique kind—to the 
dandy, was a craze he developed for disporting himself upon the stage, in the 
most divinely eccentric garbs, as an amateur of fashion, and of being hooted 
and pelted therefrom with such a persistent heartiness as would have driven a 
veritable Kean from the boards for good and all. Not so Mr. Coates, whose 
pachydermatous vanity had no weak spot like Achilles’ armour ; for, not only 
did he carry his Romeo victorious through the most determined storms of 
——_-. but he improved, according to his own statement, upon the text of 
the original version, which is the work, as we understand, of a person called 
Shakespeare. So for years he periodically braved the laughter of the town, 
and retired at length into a private life of ease and affluence, with unshattered 
conviction that his star had shone and set triumphant in the histrionic heavens. 
It is impossible to treat such a theme seriously, especially when it has been 
done for us in a fashion so thorough. Messrs. Robinson have, upparently, 
no doubt in the grave necessity for their subject. They have rescued, as they 
think, a misused memory from oblivion, and essayed to clothe it in the lion’s 
skin of the fable. Indisputably their book is extremely amusing, if not, 
perhaps, as they wish it to be. In so pious a service grammar, maybe, is a 
secondary consideration; still, such a sentence as, “In the play just 
mentioned Miss Jameson appeared as Juliet, and Mrs. Groves took that of 
the nurse,’ appears to want as much coherency as Coates’s own Romeo. 
Amateurs should at least glance through the book, for was not the poor dummy 
after all the first parent of their sect. 

“ The Times,” by A. W. Pinero. (London: W. Heinemann & Co.). 

Mr. Pinero has taken advantage of the changes in the law of copyright as 
affecting our literary relations with America, to publish the text of his latest 
dramatic work simultaneously with its stage appearance. We have no fault to 
find with the Preface, in which he exults over the advantage thus secured to an 
author at a late hour, and in which he urges his brother dramatists to follow his 
example. The wording of it is marked by modesty and restraint, and, if there 
is a sub-sentiment in it of that exaggerated air of self-importance it has been 
the fashion for playwrights to assume, that affectation of writing under the 
profound responsibility of a great moral mission that modern fashion encourages, 
it is less disagreeably prominent than in some other instances that have come be- 
fore the public of late. In point of fact, the stage is not and probably never will 
bea great moral influence. Its history is so inextricably associated with a sense of 
all-pervading artificiality, that none can ever accept its postulates with a trust- 
fulness engendered of experience as to their truth. Who can preach earnestly 
who isalways posing ? and hasnot your playwright, through all his noblest periods, 
a careful eye for situation, like a curled and scented curate in his weekl 
pulpit. But the theatre can be a great art influence, and it is from this 
point of view that we have to regard its teachings. A play is to be com- 
pared to an essay—bright, sparkling, epigrammatic, convincing, if possible, 
but incapable of threshing out the uttermost soul of things, as does a 
volume of metaphysical research whose thoughts show rounded from every 
point of view. But, just at present, our dramatic author, if he do put pen 
a sorry farce, publishes beforehand, in the papers or elsewhere, a fore- 
taste of the stern moral lesson he wishes to convey through the medium of his 

ramatis persone; and straightway the chorus of critical gossipers chimes in 
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with four-o’clock-tea-table discussion of his whys and wherefores, and prattles 
over the phenomenon with the earnestness of a party of old maids mare | 
crumpets and scandal. The truth of the matter is that he is encourage 
to think himself what no writer of plays but one ever was, a great moral teacher, 
and that Gil Blas is wanted again. Mr. Pinero is right in claiming for himself 
in “ The Times” no deeper mission than that of lowering another plummet into 
the depths of “ignorance, of vulgarity of mind, and of self:seeking.” and he is 
right in calling his comedy “unpretentious,” for indeed it is little else thana clever 
piece of stage book-making. Asa reading play it is without value, and theauthor 
is perhaps unfortunate in the circumstances that have thrust it before the literary 
public as his representative work. All the necessary stage attributes are of 
course. there, in a state of finish only to be expected of a playwright of Mr. 
Pinero’s experience and cleverness—crispness of dialogue, to wit, with a crit cal 
eye to unity and situation. The higher qualities of wit and epigram, however, 
one may look for in vain between the covers of this little book. Unfortunately, 
one’s experience teaches that these are by no means inseparable from the sure- 
ness of technical touch of many a popular manufacturer of plays. Mr. Pinero 
is not the first playwright whose works, listened to with delight in the acting, 
make balder reading than a Church catechism. 

The. University Shakespeare ; Corivlanus. (London: Sutton, Drewley & Co.) 

This is the sixth of the Plays of Shakespeare that have appeared in this 
series.. Each play is published by itself, in a thin volume bound in cloth, 
costing 1s., which can be carried comfortably in the coat pocket as an agreeable 
companion on a summer day’s ramble. The aim of the editors, as we are told 
in the prefatory note to ‘ King John,” which was the first of the series, 
has been to remove those difficulties which arise and discourage the student 
on the threshold of his subject. It must be admitted that the result has been 
a very acceptable and companionable edition. All drier discussions and 
accounts of the Plays from the various points of views of bibliographer, 
historian, and grammarian, have been relegated to the pages of a separate, 
short, but instructive introduction ; and the foot-notes, of which there are usually 
three or four on a page, are devoted to the textual explanations which the 
young student reading the play for the first time most craves. The notes 
are, as a rule, commendably brief and to the point ; those to “ A Midsummer 
Night's Dream ” and “ The 'Tempest,” edited by Mr. Herbert A. Evan, M.A., being 
especially well calculated to help the young reader to understand the words, 
and so appreciate the dramatic interest of the Plays ; as they aim at nothing, 
for the most part, but to explain the meaning of the text, where, owing to the 
use of words or conctructions which are either obsolete or antiquated, it appears 
obscure. Mr. Benjamin Dawson, B.A.,to whom the editing of the Historical Plays 
has been entrusted, has not taken quite the same view as Mr. Evans of what 
difficulties are most likely to hinder the youthful student, and has devoted him- 
self rather more in his notes to the explanation of the frequent metrical 
variations which occur in the text. Notes that are admirably terse and lucid, 
whose purpose is merely to explain obscurities of meaning, are by no means 
quite wanting ; but the place of the metrical notes might very well have been 
occupied by more of the former kind, and it may fairly be questioned if the 
subject of the Prosody of Shakespeare be not of too polemical a nature for 
suitable discussion at all, elsewhere than in an introductory essay. Remarks 
on the Prosody merely occupy an undue amount of space among the foot-notes 
to “ Coriolanus,” the latest volume issued in the series. But this is by no means 
an overwhelming defect, and the undoubted excellence of the others (which 
still constitute the majority) cannot fail to have the effect the edition aims at, 
of helping the young student to an immediate appreciation of the beauty and 


interest of. Shakespeare, and making the study of him delightful from the 
first. 


“ Scarlet Fortune; A Story of the New World and the Old,’ by Henry Herman. 
{London : Trischler & Co.), 
Is, as its name might imply, somewhat sensational. The pictures of the Rocky 
Mountains, with their “ free-born daughter” living fearlessly amidst a swarm 
of lawless ruffians, for a foreground, are very pretty ; but when the “ freeborn ”’ 
is transported to the old country, we dimly wonder how a young lady, who 
“reckons thar’s shucks on ’em” when describing the “ bad as they make ’em” 
characters of the district, such as “ Yutaw Bill, an’ his pardner Blotchface 
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Frenchy,” can hold her own against a being so refined as the Lady Evelyn, who- 
is “ hardly aware of the effiuzion of time,” and whose “ heart went pit-a-pat in 
an alarum, which—whether it was painful or pleasant—the young lady knew 
not.” However, in spite of these apparently insurmountable obstacles, the 
wild daughter of the West becomes a Countess, and, evidently with a proper 
sense of her future responsibilities, bids us farewell, saying, ‘‘ with a tear brim- 
ming in her big blue eye : ‘Iam happy now, as happy as ever I hope to be in this 
wicked world.’” The second story in the volume is the better of the two, and 
gives us a pleasant little sketch of primitive life in the far West; the picture 
of the sunrise at the beginning is a graceful piece of word-painting. 


* Elocutionary Specimens,” by C. E. Clegg. (London: G. Philip & Sons). 

These specimens are fairly well chosen, and will suit various styles. Wash- 
ington Irving’s “The Pride of the Village” is, however, out of date in 91. 
It is a quite unfavourable example of the genial, dreamy story-teller, in which 
he wrote for his age, not for “all time.” It belongs to the after-Byron and 
“Flowers of Literature” date, when hopeless disease lay smiling in book 
muslin, and the warring elements lent themselves as background to the gloomy 
fatalism of Don Rinaldo d’Espagnole. It was Irving’s quiet humour that. 
handed his reputation down to soft keeping. 


“ The School for Scandal,” with illustrations by Lucius Rossi. (London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.). 

Here at last has Sheridan’s principal comedy been done admirable justice 
to in a veritably sumptuous Edition de Luxe. Print, paper, and pictures are all 
excellent, and the result is as handsome a volume as one could wish to possess. 
The artist has also, to a considerable degree, caught the spirit of the characters. 
and the times in his illustrations, which are reproduced in the foremost style 
of modern colour-printing. Those of Snake and Lady Sneerwell in the latter’s 
boudoir, of Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite jvining the slanderous. 
conclave, of Charles Surface selling his ancestors, and, especially, of Lady 
Teazle speaking the Epilogue, are truly excellent studies of grouping and 
harmonious colouring. Sir Peter is not so well conceived, in our opinion, and 
we would dissent from the unnecessary eccentricity of representing him as a. 
stumpy, thick-set little man. The publishers deserve well of all book-lovers: 
for an enterprise which will, we hope, prove sufficiently profitable to warrant 
them in later producing “The Rivals” and “The Critic” after the same 
fashion. On one point only would we fall foul of them—the absence of a 
date to the title page, an omission truly heinous in the eyes of any foreseeing 
bibliophile. 


“ Acting and the Art of Speech at the Paris. Conservatoire,” by J. Raymond Solly- 
(Elliot Stock). 

This dainty little book should be in the hands of every actor, amateur, and 
critic. The author has set, in a framework of attractive anecdote, the pithy 
sayings of Talma and Samson, Régnier, Got, Coquelin, Legouvé, and other 
eminent French masters, upon “ L’Art de bien dire,” the art in which our 
neighbours excel and we cut so pitiful a figure. Into little compass much 
wisdom is condensed, and it is not too rash a statement to make that a perusal 
of this absorbing work would be a remunerative investment of an hour and 
a-half plus half-a-crown to all but a bare baker’s dozen of our chief players. A 
good story is to!d of Scribe, which sums up the principles Mr. Solly has in 
view. The great play-maker read a comedy to the Committee of the Théitre 
Frangais, which appeared excellent, for it was accepted unanimously and with 
acclamation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, and an actor before 
whom astonishment was expressed at this strange result, remarked, “Oh! 
well, it’s very simple. This Scribe is a wonderful deceiver of ears. He took 
us all in by the way in which he read his piece to us.” This saying was 
repeated to Scribe, who merely replied, “Ah! they say I took them in, do 
they ? Well, if they had done for the public what I did for them my play 
would not have been a failure.” And, as it happens, there is a brilliant 
illustration of Scribe’s argument now to be seen at the Lyceum, where Miss 
Ada Rehan’s rich tones and marvellous inflections transmute to poetry the 
flattest prose. For the tyro and amateur this Liebig’s extract of instruction is 
indeed invaluable, and the critic may be among the beneficiaries too ; for as M. 
Legouvé justly says, “To learn how to read a passage is to learn how to judge 
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it. The study of the intonations’ becomes necessarily the study of ‘the 
meaning.” Lastly, the reciter may learn from a study of M. Coquelin’s 
methods, here most interestingly detailed in the King of Actors’ own words, 
how to rid himself of his most baneful vices. And if these rendered by Mr. 
Solly be not public services, entitling a man to his country’s “ gratitude,” then 
am I no judge of the tortures daily endured for lack of them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“ Chronicle of the English Drama,” by F.G. Fleay, M.A. (Reeves & Turner). 
- Studies in the Waqnerian Drama,’ by H. E. Krehbiel. (J. R. Osgood & Co.)-. 
“ With Poet and Player,” by W. H. Davenport Adams. (Elliot Stock). 
‘ Handbook of South Africa.” (Silver & Co.). 


A 


Our Play-Box. 


“THE PLANTER.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French by WILLIAM YARDLEY. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Saturday evening, October 31st, 1891. 


Pathe Planter)... ..)Mt- CHARLES Groves, | Whttewachington’ ©. ar Tow Eowanuns 
Hee tg. MEGANE ae, | Monae! ji tau ou 
Donald MacHaddock Mr. FRED KAYE. Maggie Mac Haddock Miss NATALIE BRANDE 
Angus MacHaddock se Mr. GERALD KKNNEDY. | MrsTunnard .. .. Madame AMADI!. 
CaptainClay.. .. .. Mr. CHARLES GILBERT. | 

Maurice Ordonneau’s vaudeville, “ La Plantation Thomassin,” was 
produced in Paris at the Folies Dramatiques on June Ist of this year. 
From its success, it at once attracted the attention of London managers ; 
and Mr. Horace Sedger becoming the possessor of the English rights, 
arranged with Mr. Yardley for the present version. It was not alto- 
gether an easy task that the adapter undertook, for there was that in 
the original that English audiences would not approve, and conse- 
quently Mr. Yardley had to devote much of his first act to explanation 
of the motives that influenced his characters; and though he did this 
in as brisk and amusing a way as he could, and, notwithstanding 
the wonderfully realistic representation on board ship, the piece 
hung fire. The second and third acts made amends, however. From 
the commencement of the former to the end there was plenty of 
laughter. Reginald Robinson is a susceptible individual who has 
been attracted by the charms of a Mrs. Theodore Thompson, and 
has entered into correspondence with her, assuming the name of 
Don Lopez, a noted hunter and a lion of London society. We are to 
suppose that it is not the first time that he has been ensnared ; for 
every year he has absented himself from the domestic roof for some 
three months, on the plea that he must visit his plantation in the 
West Indies. Wishing to escape from the fascinations of his 
enslaver, he arranges that he will go to San Domingo; but Mrs. 
Robinson and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Tunnard, insist this time on 
accompanying him, and when he gets on board ship with them he 
is horrified to find there Mr. Theodore Thompson, who having 
discovered the flirtation that has been carried on between his wife 
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and the supposed Don Lopez is going out to horsewhip that gen- 
tleman. Onthesame ship is Donald MacHaddock, who is taking out 
his daughter Maggie to be married (much against her inclination) 
to the real Don, and her young cousin and lover Angus. Arrived at 
San Domingo, Robinson steals a march on his relatives and goes to 
the plantation on which he expects to find his friend Platt ; 
instead of which Don Lopez has become possessor of it. Don José 
mistakes Robinson for MacHaddock, whose arrival he is awaiting ; 
and when Mrs. Robinson appears, he believes her to be Maggie. 
Robinson, who sticks at nothing in the way of untruths, passes off 
Don Lopezas his overseer ; and when in due course the MacHaddocks 
turn up, the unblushing Robinson does not hesitate to describe them 
as poor relations, and they are set to work as servants. From this 
time a ridiculous game of cross purposes is played. Even the negroes 
on the plantation add to the confusion ; for wishing to offer a gift to 
theirfuture mistress, their spokesman Whitewashington presents their 
humble gift (a Waterbury watch), first to Maggie and then to Mrs. 
Robinson. It is finally bestowed on the majestic Mrs. Tunnard, to 
whom Don Lopez proposes when he has discovered his mistake. 
He behaves generously to Maggie, giving her a good dower and Le- 
stowing her on Angus ; but poar old MacHaddock gets the credit of 
having been the Don Juan, and Robinson after all his untruths is 
looked upon as a model man. Of course the piece is farcical and 
improbable to a degree, but it was laughable from the point already 
mentioned. Mr. Charles Groves as the fire-eating Don Lopez was 
@ most amusing character, his alternations from violent rage to the 
utmost tenderness at the mere mention of the fair sex being the 
perfection of burlesque comedy. Mr. Fred Kaye’s original style 
was refreshing ; Mr. Harry Parker made the idle overseer Pheelan 
droll ; there was a freshness in conception on Mr. Tom Edwardes’s 
part ; Miss Natalie Brande showed the possession of humour as the 
aingénue Maggie, and Mdme. Amadi was careful not to exaggerate the 
mother-in-law. Mr. T. G. Warren was not at his best on the first 
night but improved later. The plantation scenes were very beau- 
tiful, and were enlivened by the singing of melodies by real negroes. 
The ‘airs were so pretty and were so well rendered as to create a 
desire that they had been more liberally introduced. “The Planter” 
did not grow in favour and was withdrawn after a run of three weeks. 


“THE CRUSADERS.” 
New comedy of modern London life, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Monday, November 2nd, 1891. 


Lord Burnham .. .. Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. Cynthia Greenslade .. Miss W. Emrry. 
R Hon. Dick Rusper Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Mrs. Campion-Blake... LADY MONCKTON. 
*hilos Ingarfleld .. Mr. LeEWis WALLER. The Queen of the i ‘ 5 
Mr. Palsam .. ..» Mr. W. Grossmirn, Marshal Niels... .. 5 Miss LILLIE BELMORE . 


Mr. Burge Jawle :. Mr. HENRY KEWBLE, The Lady Gloire de 
Mr.Figg .. .. .. Mr. Sant MarraEws, Dijon .. ‘ 
Rev. Algernon Portal Mr. A. AYNESWORTH. Victorine 


_, ) Miss Err WILLIAMS. 
. Miss TRRESE MAYER. 
Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
The very names of the characters in Mr. H. A. Jones’s new play 
led one to expect something quite unconventional, and his work 
proved to be such. He gave us types of character to illustrate the 
pseudo-philanthropy, the shams, the mean subterfuges, the aggres- 
sive self-assertiveness, the mean love of scandal, the envy and 
malice and hatred that are to be found in every walk of life. As 
types they were excellent, life-like. We have all of us, unfortu- 
nately, met with a Mr. Palsam, the Vice-President of the Reformation 


orrell.. . Mr. G. 1. LEITH. Una Dell 
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Leagu>, sniffing out unpleasant scandals which he longs to make 
publie, and conceited enough to believe that unless everything is 
left under his control everything will go wrong. Have we not met 
with Burge Jawle, too, the pessimist philosopher, who battens in sloth 
and gluttony on the offerings of those who give credence to his 
utterances, who proclaims that everything is at its worst, and that 
nothing can be done to ameliorate matters; and who has a herald of 
his greatness in obsequious Mr. Figg, who collects subscriptions for 
the prophet in whom he has led himself to believe. Then, do we 
not know of many «a nobleman like Lord Burnham, at heart honour- 
able, but easy-going and too ready to adopt any expedient to rid 
himself and his colleagues in office of a present trouble. There are 
too many Hon. Dick Ruspers, men who, separated from their wives 
through their own misconduct, look upon women as their lawful 
prey, and will sacrifice a fellow creature’s good name on the shrine 
of theirown lust. Andthen isthere not to be found many a Cynthia 
Greenslade, lovable, sweet, coquettish, whose very faults arise from 
her ivy-like nature that must have some strong support to cling to, 
and that not unfrequently, as in this case, almost destroys the sup- 
port that it has encircled. Every grade of society has its Mrs. Campion- 
Blake, a busy, pushing woman, whose aim is notoriety, who joins her- 
self to philanthropic or other enterprises that her name may be 
connected with those of superior standing to her own, and that she may 
have some reflection of their garish light ; who considers a sacrifice of 
truth as immaterial, so that she wards off the revelation of a scandal 
by which her position may be jeopardised. Now and then, by mere 
chance, the existence of a Una Dell is revealed to us, one of those 
humble workers among the poor, the lowly, the very Lazars of our 
social existence—brave in their defence, unwearying in her efforts 
for their amelioration, working hopefully and without reward— 
who gives the great love of her life to a man who casts it from him 
for the meretricious charm of beauty alone. A Philos Ingarfield is 
more rare; the visionary enthusiast whose very enthusiasm leads 
him into error ; who has dreams of Utopia that he makes realities to 
himself, but that will not stand the test of practical every-day 
life ; the very outcasts to whom he opens up a new life return at 
once to their evil doings; his earnest belief in the possibility of 
regeneration has closed his eyes to the fact that reformation is a 
work of years and not instantaneous; and that the result of 
generations of crime and misery cannot be amended save by time 
and the most careful and continued watch over the sufferers. Mr. 
Jones has brought up before us all these characters as associated in a 
scheme for the reformation of London, which they are to make 
in its poorest and most squalid districts beautiful and sweet. Into 
his work he has infused much: tenderness, the keenest satire, and 
some of the most brilliant dialogue that he has ever penned; but his 
play is in advance of his time. In order that it may please he must 
have an educated, thinking audience; and the author has weakened 
his play, as a play, by omitting to follow the commonest rules of 
dramatic production. Mr. Jones has just cause to have faith in him- 
self, but no man is infallible, and in “The Crusaders” he has 
partially failed, principally through not associating with himself 
a capable stage-manager. Such a one would have pointed out at 
once the weakness in stopping the interest of the play by irrelevant 
entrances, and would have so arranged the close of the second act as 
to have avoided the ridicule which the present arrangement entailed. 
A stage-manager would also most probably have advised the 
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elimination of the wordy war between the Queen of the Marshal 
Niels and the Lady Gloire de Dijon, names of honour bestowed 
upon two of the supposed most promising pupils at Rose Farm, two 
of 500 East-end girls who are being converted from their vulgarity 
and unwomanly ways, but whose practices offend the good people of 
Wimbledon, whose grievances are represented by their curate, the 
Rev. Algernon Portal. The almost “ Billingsgate” wordy encounter 
between the two girls, though perhaps true to nature, was not 
pleasant or necessary. In the foregoing I have almost sketched out 
what plot there is, but I had better, perhaps, to make it clearer, say 
that Mrs. Campion-Blake, the honorary secretary of the London 
Reformation League, induces Cynthia Greenslade to support the 
scheme of that association with a considerable portion of the large 
fortune bequeathed to her, for philanthropic purposes, by her late 
husband. Philos Ingarfield’s earnestness and nobility of nature 
have touched Cynthia’s heart, and before he goes off to South 
America with a band of the dregs of the people whom he is going to 
establish there, he gains her promise that she will be his wife on his 
return. Cynthia’s weak nature cannot stand the test of his long 
absence ; she listens to the insidious pleadings of the rowé, Dick 
Rusper, who succeeds in inducing her to make an appointment with 
him at midnight; but fortunately, before the hour strikes, Ingarfield 
has returned and has an interview with Cynthia, which recalls her to 
her better self. He is watching in the garden, when Rusper comes 
to his appointment ; Palsam is crossing the garden and in the semi- 
darkness sees only Ingarfield—who takes upon himself the shame— 
just as Cynthia rushes across to take refuge with Mrs. Campion- 
Blake. Palsam is determined that the scandal shall be made known, 
and so Mrs. Campion-Blake, to clear Cynthia’s name, suborns the 
French maid, Victorine, to admit that Ingarfield has been intriguing 
with her; he alsu consents to this to save the woman he loves, but 
when Cynthia reads the document in which this is set forth, and 
which is to exculpate her, she indignantly tears it up, and throws 
herself at the feet of Ingartield, acknowledging her baseness, which 
we are to suppose he forgives; and poor Una Dell, who has silently 
loved him and sustained him in his project, sees him raise to his 
heart the woman, who but for chance would have become actually 
vile, and must go unrewarded to the end and uncomforted, except 
by the gratitude of those few who acknowledge how much they owe 
to her. There is no occasion for me to speak of the acting; it was 
universally admitted to be of the very best, on the part of all those who 
appeared. Mr. Jones certainly showed the nicest discrimination in 
engaging every member of his company for his or her peculiar 
fitness, and they fully justified his selection; and the mounting of 
the play was beyond all praise for taste and elegance. “The 
Crusaders ” was not favourably received on the first night; on the 
second representation it appeared to please the audience present. 
Mr. Jonescame forward in response to a call, and (it may have been 
in the excitement of the situation) said that on the previous night 
“not one single word ci the last act-and-a-half was listened to.” 
Here he must have been in error, and it was scarcely necessary for 
him to ask for “a fair hearing and fair play ”—he had both. 
The expression of disapproval from certain parts of the house was 
an honest one of “The Crusaders,” as a play. Time will prove 
whether it is to be a pecuniary success; as a literary work it is 
already recognised as of the highest merit. Mr. Jones should 
develop ‘it into a novel; he would then have full scope for the 
illustration of his cleverly-drawn characters. 
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“AUNT JACK.” 


Original three-act farce, by RALPH R. LUMLE 
Revived at the Court Thectre, Thursday evening, paar ol 5th, 1891. 


3. Berkeley Brue .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENs. Associate .. .. .. Mr. QUINTON. 
Caleb Cornish .. .. Mr. H. RREVES-SMITH. . =r 
Mr. Juffin .. .. .. Mr. Epwanp RicHTon. Joseph . . .. Mr. Percy BrRovea. 
pe ee <x ’ Mr. SEYMOUR HICKs. Foreman of the Jury. Mr. JOHN CLULOW. 
it. John as oan Bryson.. .. .. Mrs. JOHN Woop. 

Brompton... .. ..§ Mr. G. MAXWELL. Mra. Ephraim B. d Miss SUSIE Vavu: x 
Swoffer .. .. Mr. W. T. RIveEy. Vanstreek.. .. ..j5° MRAM, 
Mr. Justice Mundie |. Mr. CHARLES Rock. Mildred .. .. .. .. Miss E. MaTrTHEws. 


In the August number of THE THEATRE, 188%, was given the full 
plot of Mr. Lumley’s most diverting farce. There is consequently no 
occasion to recapitulate it ; but as the cast is almost altogether a fresh S 
one, it has been thought better to give it in full. The revival was a 
complete success, notwithstanding the recollection of such competent 
exponents of the different characters in the past, comparison being 
ina great measure avoided in consequence of the play being taken 
on broader and even more farcical lines, whereas it will be remem- 
bered that some of the former company gave it an air almost of 
old comedy. This new departure pleased. Mrs. John Wood did not 
alter her reading, upon which she could not have improved, and 
was the same ludicrously self-assertive, domineering, handsome 
spinster, and sang with the same gusto her song “ Ask a Police- 
man” before Mr. Justice Mundle, cleverly played by Mr. Rock, 
Mr. George Giddens made of Brue a more self-satisfied gentleman, 
and was only bashful and nervous when he has to cross-examine 
the lady he is engaged to. Mr. Reeves-Smith showed naturally and 
in a gentlemanly way the dread that he had of his Aunt Jack ; Mr. 
Seymour Hicks was a hectoring supposed man-of-war; Mr. Edward 
Righton somnolent and submissive when not a meddling man of 
law ; and Mr. Gerald Maxwell a rather haughty man about town. 
The ladies were not quite so happily suited. Miss Susie Vaughan 
appeared a little out of her element; and Miss Ethel Matthews 
should have been a little more retiring for a newly-married and 
very young wife. The theatre was re-opened after only four 
nights’ cléture since the withdrawal of “ Pamela’s Prodigy” on 
Saturday, the 3lst October. “A Mutual Mistake,” with the original e 
cast, was played as the first piece. 


“LORD ANERLEY.” 


























Play, in four acts, by MARK QUINTON and HENRY HAMILTON. 
First produced at the St. James's Theatre, Saturday evening, November 7th, 1891. 

The Earl of Edgehill Mr. NuUTCOMBE GOULD. Travers (a detective) Mr. KE. W.GARDINER. 
Norman, Lord Anerley Mr. A. BOURCHIER. vans .. Mr. ALFRED HOLLES. } 
George ——— -. Mr. BEN WEBSTER. Esme de Burgh . .. Miss LAURA GRAVES. t 
Rupert (known as } Madame de Sivori .. Miss G. KINGSTON. 

José the Gaucho) .. Mr. G. ALEXANDER. Evelyn Carew .. .. Miss MAnION TERRY. 
Hervey ee ) 

as Miguel)... ..§ Mr. HERBERT WAKING. 

Act i. (near Reais Ayres).— A Corral on the Plains. Acts ii. and iii. (England).—The Hall, 


Anerley Chase. Act iv. (England).—The Drawing-Room, Anerley Chase. 


Mr. George Alexander evidently now considers that the first object 
of the drama is to entertain. If it instruct at the same time, well and 
good; but this is not necessary. He found that his audiences 
thoroughly appreciated his last drawing-room melodrama and, there- 
fore, atthe close of its run, gave them another, not so original by 
any means and not so good, but yet one that was interesting from 
start to finish. The authors of “ Lord Anerley ” “acknowledge their 
indebtedness for the leading idea of their play to A. Matthey’s novel 
* Le Duc de Kandos.’” Strange to say there was a play of that name 
produced in Paris, at the Théatre des Nations, September 17th, 1881, 
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in which Arthur Arnould, the adapter, had utilised the same striking 
incidents in the novel as Messrs. Quinton and Hamilton have in 
“Lord Anerley”; but the English adapters turned their chief 
personage to better account, by making him more sympathetic and 
only half an impostor instead of a whole one, and an innocent man 
instead of a murderer. Mr. Alexander has of late achieved success 
by portraying those characters in which good and evil are constantly 
warring, and this probably caused him to accept the play under 
notice. For in it as Rupert Lee he represents a man lonely and with- 
out any knowledge of his parentage. He is embittered, for he has 
been wrongfully condemned and imprisoned for a murder, when, in 
fact, he was actually going to the aid of the victim when he was 
seized; not, however, before he caught a glimpse of the actual 
assassin, whose face he has never forgotten, nor the fact that 
he was severely cut in the arm. Rupert Lee after some 
years escapes to Buenos Ayres, where he is known as José the Gaucho, 
and lives on a ranche with Hervey Lester, another fugitive from 
justice, who is known as Miguel. In the first scene is an excellent 
representation of a corral, where Norman, Lord Anerley seeks shelter. 
Lester has heard that the preceding night Teresita, a famous dancer 
and courtesan, has been murdered and her house burnt over her, and 
he worms from Norman that he had been the cause of the two 
catastrophes. Teresita was his wife, but tiring of each other,they had 
parted and gone on their several ways. Suddenly seeing her again, 
his passion had revived, and as she could not receive his advances he 
had stabbed her, as he thought, mortally, and, to conceal his crime, 
set the house on five. In escaping his arm had been burnt, and, in 
drawing up his sleeve, he lays bare a scar. Lee has been puzzling 
over the face which recalls some memory, and the sight of the scar 
makes it clear to him that this is the man in whose place he has 
suffered. He charges him with being the murderer, and the two 
men hack at each other with their knives. Lee finally has Norman 
at his mercy, but spares him; and he has just risen from the ground 
when Lester, to further a scheme of his own, strikes Norman dead 
with a stab in the back. He then unfolds his scheme. Lee bears the 
most striking resemblance to the dead Lord Anerley, who has been 
absent for four years from home, having been disowned by his father 
on account of his marriage. Let Rupert Lee go to England and 
personate him. The outcast sees before him home, wealth, and 
position ; and he yields to the stronger will of his tempter. Arrived 
in England—accompanied by Lester—he saves Evelyn Carew from 
being ill treated at the hands of a tramp. She is companion to the 
Hon, Esmé de Burgh, daughter of Teresita and the dead Lord Anerley. 
Evelyn is ever pleading the latter’s cause with the Earl of Edgehill. 
his father, with whom she is a great favourite; when, therefore, Lee 
presents himself as the reformed and penitent Lord Anerley the 
battle in her favour is half won. The blind old Earl forgives him, 
and he steps at once into the position that a Lord Anerley should hold. 
He marries Evelyn, and this marriage becomes his blessing and his 
curse—his blessing because he adores her, his curse because he dreads 
the misery that the discovery of his imposture will bring upon her. 
Lester’s demands for money as the price of his silence have become 
so insupportable that at length the supposed Lord Anerley refuses 
to comply with them, and Lester is cogitating how he shall turn his 
knowledge to the best advantaye to himself, when he finds an unex- 
pected ally in Madame de Sivori. This is no other than Teresita, who 
believing that José, who was her most favoured lover, was killed by 
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her hustand, has come to England to claim her rights as the latter’s 
wife. When she discovers that it is Lee (whom she has known as a 
José) who is impersonating Lord Anerley, she endeavours to rekindle 
his love for her. He tells her he is married. She replies that is 
nothing to her, let him leave his wife; but finding the old love quite 
dead, in her rage she goes to the Earl and tells him all. It then 
comes out that Rupert Lee is the young fellow that the Earl of 
Edgehill has for years been employing Travers, the detective, 
to trace. Lee is his lawful son by an early and imprudent marriage ; 
the nobleman had regretted his folly and deserted his wife—so that 
after all Lee is the real Lord Anerley. Teresita is penitent and only 
prays that her child Esmé may never know what an abandoned 
mother she had. Hervey Lester falls into the clutches of Travers ; 
and Evelyn, who for a moment had turned from her husband on the 
discovery of his imposture, is once more to him the fond wife she ; 
had previously been. The comedy is furnished by Mr. Ben Webster 3 
and Miss Laura Graves as a pair of callow lovers, who from no fault 
of theirs were a little too much in evidence. The play is improbable 

to a degree, but, as I have before said, it interested, and was looked 

upon as a success at the close of the evening. Mr. Alexander so ap- 

pealed to the sympathy of his audience as to make them completely 

forget what a mean creature he was; Miss Marion Terry had slight 
opportunity for any display, but made the most of the part by her 
womanly grace; Mr. Gould was an aristocratic and benevolent 

old nobleman who evidently thoroughly regretted the evil of his 
youthful days; Mr. Arthur Bourchier, only seen in the first act, 
exhibited considerable power; Mr. Herbert Waring very skilfully 

filled in a mere sketch of character, and Mr. E. W. Gardiner was cool 

and business-like as the detective. Miss Gertrude Kingston played to 
admiration the adventuress Teresita, bold and passionate a tigress in 

her love as in her hate, and yet with some remnant of the woman left 

in the desire that her child should be kept in ignorance of her shame- 

ful career. 


“AFTER DARK.” 


DION BOUCICAULT'S drama, in five acts. 
Revived at the Princess's Theatre, Monday evening, November 9th, 1891. 
First production, Princess's, Princess's, 

Auguat 12th, 1868. November 9th, 185 1. 
Mr. J.G. SHORE aa ap Mr. HERBERTE- BASING, 
Sir George Medhurst Mr. H.J. MONTAGUE .. . -. Mr. FULLER MEULISH. 
Chandos a um +. « Mr.Wattrer Lacy... .. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. 
Old Tom .. .. «. «+ «+ Mr, GRORGE VINING Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. 


Gordon Chumley .. 





Dicey Morris. -» «+ «» Mr. DoMINICK MURRAY Mr. WILFRED E, SHINE, 
Pointer .. .. .. .. .. .. Mr. W. D. GRESHAM +» « Mr, CHARLES STEUART. 
Crumpets oo ce ee ee (oe 6 MY. d.MACLRAN .. .. .. « Mr. THOMAS VERNER, 
Fee) lf!” ° 


Mr. HENRY BEDFORD. ‘ 





Street Urchin 
Ist Player 
2nd Player 
Ist Marker 
2nd Marker 


Servant at the Lilacs .. 


Jem .. 
Eliza... <. . 
Rose Eg yerton .. 


“ After Dark 
theatres and in the provinces. 


management, 


Mr. H. MARSHALL 
Miss Rosk LECLERC .. 
Miss Frissy MARSTON 





played 


Miss BELLA ORCHARD, 
Mr. THOMAS KINGSTON. 
Mr. H, BE. YRo. 

Mr. PERCY AMEs. 

Mr WILLIAM CLIFFORD, 
Mr. KNox- Orb. 

Mr. LovUts WARNER. 
Miss BEATRICE SKELWYN, 
Miss ELLA TERRISS, 


” has always been a favourite drama at the suburban 
One notable revival of the play was 
at the Princess’s on June 16th, 1877, under F. B. Chatterton’s 
when Herbert James 
William Terriss, Sir George Medhurst ; James Fernandez, Old Tom ; 
Harry Jackson, Dicey Morris ; Rose Coghlan, Eliza; Kate Pattison, 
Rose; and Fanny Leslie, Area Jack ; 


Gordon Chumley ; 


and when Katie Seymour and 


ae 
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“the great Mackney,” etc., appeared in the music hall scene. The play 
‘was transferred tothe Adelphi on August 25th of the same year, and 
there were several changes in the cast. J.G.Shore resumed his original 
character ; Sam Emery was the old Tom ; Howard Russell, Chandos 
Bellingham; Edith Stuart, Eliza; and Miss Hudspeth, Rose. There is 
no occasion to go into the plot, which is probably well known to 
most playgoers, but I may call attention to the two sensation scenes 
—the first where Eliza throws herself from Blackfriars Bridge and 
is rescued by Old Tom, and the second where Gordon Chumley, 
drugged, is laid across the rails of the Metropolitan railway to be run 
over by a train, and is snatched from the very jaws of death, again 
by Old Tom, who is the good angel of jthe play. These situations 
were reproduced with a vraisemblance that called forth the loudest 
applause, and indeed the whole of the scenery was excellent. The 
Elysium Music Hall scene was unduly prolonged, and became tire- 
some ; although the management had secured the aid of Miss Harriet 
Vernon, who appeared as Cleopatra, of Miss Bessie Bonehill, who 
sang one of her favourite ditties, and of Messrs. George Robey, Alec 
Hurley, and McOlive and McKane, the latter two clever knockabouts, 
and of Miss Susie Harvey, who sang and danced gracefully. The 
making of this scene such a feature stopped the action of the play, 
and greatly destroyed the interest. The acting was generally good. 
Mr. Herberte-Basing was quietly effective, and Mr. Fuller Mellish 
showed considerable power and looked well. Mr. W. L. Abingdon 
brought out all the villainy of Chandos Bellingham ; and Mr. Henry 
Neville the pathos of Old Tom. Mr. Wilfred Shine was but the 
conventional stage Jew, but was amusing. Mr. Henry Bedford 
made a guod character sketch of Area Jack. Miss Beatrice Selwyn 
quite won the hearts of her audience as Eliza, and should make her 
mark. Miss Ella Terriss just a little forced her acting as Rose 
Egerton, perhaps owing to nervousness. Mr. Isaac Cohen produced 
the play, which was well received ; and Mr. Morris Angel contrived 


to show a great variety of dress in the habitwés of the music hall, 
loafers, etc. 


“GLORIANA.” 


“Modern light comedy,” in three acts, adapted from the French by JAMRS MORTIMER. 
First produced at the Globe Theatre, Tuesday evening, November 10th, 1891. 


Timothy Chadwick .. Mr. HARRY PAULTON, Major Stonideff .. .. Mr.J. W. VALSOFF, 
Leopold FitzJocelyn Mr. ForRES DAWSON, Richards .. .. .. Mr.J.A. WELCH. 
Count Viadimir Evitoff Mr. W. H. VERNON. Mrs.Gloriana Lovering Miss FLORENC™ WEST. 
Spinks .. .. .. .. Mr. W. Umerocg. Jessie Chadwick... .. Miss GEORGIE ESMOND 
Baron Kronikoff.. .. Mr. C. HOWEi.L. Kitty -. «+ «+ Miss Lypra COWELL. 

Act 1.—At Fitz Jocelyn’s Chambers, The Albany. Act il.—At Mrs. Lovering’s Flat, Piccadilly, 
London, Act ili.—Chadwick's House, Birmingham. 

Mr. James Mortimer is to be congratulated on his new comedy ; 
for though he says that he has adapted his work from the French, in 
doing so he has so thoroughly anglicised the original as to make it an 
English play. Mr. Mortimer has also retained the pure vein of 
comedy in the original play “ Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard,” by 
Marivanx, from which Chivot and Duru derived their farce “Le 
Truc d’Arthur,” produced with great success at the Palais Royal 
October 14th, 1882. The dialogue is witty and polished ; and though 
the situations are improbable, the characters in themselves are not, 
and the ludicrous incidents are so happily brought about as to 
deprive them of the appearance of being forced. It is almost im- 
possible to describe the funny complications that arise from the fact 
that Leopold Fitz Jocelyn of the Foreign Office has forgotten the old 
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adage that it’s well to be off with the old love before you are on with 
the new. He has flirted with Mrs. Gloriana Lovering, and she does 
not seem inclined to release him from his bondage ; and yet he is 
engaged to Jessie Chadwick, the daughter of Timothy, an opulent 
tanner. He hopes to disenchant Gloriana by appearing before her 
in his valet Spinks’s livery, and taking away his own character 
by pretending that he is only a flunkey. But Gloriana is romantic ; 
she thinks of the lackey Ruy Blas and his devotion to his queen, and 
she admires Leopold so much that she induces Spinks, now masquer- 
ading in Jocelyn’s character, to transfer Leopold to her service. 
Here he has to assume the livery of a Chasseur, which he assures his 
future father in-law and bride is the uniform of the Foreign Office. 
In the meantime Spinks, still presenting Jocelyn, is mistaken by 
Count Vladimir Evitoff for the real diplomat, and received with 
effusion. He meets with a contretemps, however, for Kitty, Gloriana’s 
maid, recognises him as an old sweetheart who has played her false ; 
and he has to pretend that he is really a gentleman whose family have 
forced him from her, and to renew his courtship. Then Count 
Evitoff, informed by an anonymous letter that Gloriana, to whom 
he is engaged, had been flirting with Jocelyn, vows vengeance on his 
head ; and so follows up Spinks, whom he knows in that character, to 
Birmingham, to force on him a duel to the death. The real Jocelyn 
has gone there to be married to Jessie, but is encountered by Gloriana 
who, believing that he has taken service with old Chadwick, has 
obtained a situation in the same household as parlour-maid. I need 
hardly say that everything is cleared up at last. Evitoff forgives 
Gloriana, laying all the blame on Spinks, whom Kitty holds to his 
bargain, and Jocelyn gets his Jessie after all. Perhaps some of the 
players took their parts a little too slowly on the first night, but still the 
laughter was continuous, and was raised by honest means and not by 
resorting to a farcical method. Mr. Vernon was a perfect study as 
the absurdly jealous Russian, with the most severe respect for his 
august master the Tsar, outwardly always “calm and correct,” and 
yet in his “calm” moments throwing a man out of the window. 
Miss Florence West was the personification of charming and 
daring coquetry ; and Mr. Forbes Dawson carried out Leopold’s 
dodge (le truc) in an easy and volatile manner. Mr. W. Lestocq’s 
assumption of the diplomat was irresistibly funny and thoroughly 
artistic, and his performance was quite equalled by that of Miss 
Lydia Cowell. Mr. Harry Paulton’s dry and humorous style fitted 
well to the character he undertook ; and Miss Georgie Esmond was 
graceful and unaffected. “Gloriana” isa most amusing play, we!l 
written, well acted, and worthy of a long and prosperous run. 


CEcIL HOWARD. 
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Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 


“GOOD FOR NOTHING” AND “ BOMBASTES FURIOSO” AT 
DUMFRIES. 

The Society for the Employment of Discharged Soldiers is an institution in 
aid of which anything could and should be done with impunity. With this 
society, as with another which has made more noise in the world, “ the end jus- 
tifies the means.” Had it been merely a case of the village harmonium wanting 
new bellows, or the parish church or the parson wanting new bags, or any other 
such quaint reason for raising the wind dretah Punch’s pipes, a grave remon- 
strance would have met these cannie Northerners’ proposals to patch up that 
deftless cirment of rags and tatters known very properly as “Good For 
Nothing. For is it not about time to recognise that we have advanced a step 
or two since ‘the days of the lamented Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone: that 
dramas are not written now-a-days, or rather are not acted and accepted, which 
have for their aim the initiation of the public into the mystery of an actress's 
ablutionary use of real warm water and real mottled soap ; that if the stage 
owes a duty towards its patrons, its patrons owe a duty towards it; and that, 
since it is striving to put off the old man of grotesque distortion of life, and to 
put on the new man of reasonableness, and sanity, and truth, it behoves even 
amateurs to do something in the good cause, and stamp out the degrading belief 
that still exists in the esthetic influence for good of such pernicious stuff as this 
“comic drama " in question. ° It sounds a little severe maybe to bring so seri- 
ous a charge against a piece of childish nonsense, but for all its childishness, 
patent as that must be even to a dissenting deacon, the play has a mischievous 
influence. And it is matter for surprise that just because it affords a lady an 
opportunity of acting hoyden, or an ingenious youth of imitating a gutter-child 
of the opposite sex, it should be preferred to the lucid, witty, instructive, and 
dramatic one-act plays now to be picked like plums from a pudding out of 
French’s bulky catalogue. It is time to get to the actors, though. Captain 
Markham and Captain Wilkinson were the Tom and Harry, both highly effective, 
and both: comedians worthy of better parts. Mr. Lawson made the bullied 
snob amusing, as allactors do. Young Mr. Simpson is as safe a part as any in 
the whole range of English drama. And Charley, the intolerable prig who 
has never, never—well. hardly ever—been dragged from his slough of soporific 
parsonism, was, thanks be, manlier than usual in the hands of Mr. C. Maxwell. 
The drama was flanked by “ Bombastes,” good old relic of the grand old times. 
I shall not give myself away by singing the virtues of this antique burlesque, 
for of course it will be counted to me for unrighteousness that these are the 
kinds of plays I advocate. But‘ Bombastes” hasa wealth of homely fun, a little 
full-blooded at times, but none the worse for that. And acted as it was by Mr. 
M’Kie as Fusbos, Mr. Simpson as the General, Captain Wilkinson as Artax- 
ominous, and Miss Johnstone Douglas as Distaffina, the proverbial cat, who 


was 80 loth to laugh, would have doffed even her specific gravity, if she 
could, on the spot. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, 


“THE GOLDEN PLOUGH,” BY THE CLAPHAM CLUB, 

Here is good cause for congratulation. In its fourth season this club is leay- 
ing farce and farcical trifles for melodrama. There is a big outcry just now 
against melodrama at all. But that’s absurd. Melodrama is a perfectly 
legitimate form of dramatic art and ranks above every other save comedy and 
drama. That is why it is good for amateurs. It is a step upward and onward. 
And there is another reason, too. It makes actors of them. Lounging about 
the stage with their hands in their pockets teaches them nothing. Reeling off 
the punning repartee of smart writers like Byron teaches them nothing. 
Nothing useful, that is. It may teach them to regard as their own property, hardly 
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worked for and hardly won, the applause evoked by the witty lines, but that is 
about all. I can conceive an actor playing modern farce and comedy for ten 
years, and knowing little if anything more of his art at the end than he did at the 
beginning. It is not so, nor could not be, with melodrama. In that you must 
get effects in action, and to get them you must work for them. It won't do to 
be dressed nicely and to know your part. You must gesticulate, express emotion, 
be up and doing, all through the piece. Wise in their generation are those 
amateurs who decline the cheap success of farce and court failure in worthier 
fields. With one hand, then, I vigorously pat these actors on the back, although 
the other is engaged in administering a mild correction. For they are scarcely 
up to “Golden Plough” form yet. Their“ try” wasa determined one—plucky, 

rsistent, and all that. But still only a try. Some of it was capital. Mr. 

artin Cahill, once, unless my memory errs, the long-haired hero, was uncom- 
monly finished, weighty, and dignified as the baronet who is murdered. Mr. 
Frank Hughes in all is quieter moments proved a sympathetic hero. Mr. 
Croly-Hart, who has a healthy taste for strong work, read the character of the 
laughing villain with real insight and power. And Mr. Hooker, Mr. Clifford, 
and Mr. Clark, differentiated three strongly marked types with great discre- 
tion. Of Mrs. Ernest Renton good words are always to be spoken, when the 
demand on her is not for strength. Her graceful and gracious Grace, though 
lacking in force and concentration, was as pretty and natural as any heroine 
she has attempted. May and Helen are but ingénues of brawnier make than 
usual. Miss Linscott and Miss Hewes showed promise. That is all that need 
be said. The stage was capably handled, and had the “curtains” been upon 
less wooden groups, the impression left had been greater. 


“TWO ROSES,” BY THE CLAPHAM STROLLERS. 

They wear well, these Roses. Twenty years old I suppose they are, if a day ; 
yet as fresh and fragrant and natural as early in-the seventies. Indeed, were 
it not for Wyatt’s homilies on the steam engine, sewing machine, and love— 
which somebody should write up into essays on the telephone, natural selection, 
and the insanity of genius—and the farcical conversion of our Mr. Jenkins, 
only to be understood in these days by the introduction of salvationism as the 
medium, the comedy might take rank with the “ serious social studies” to which 
all our dramatists are bending their minds. It is good at all times to listen to 
poor, disappointed James Albery’s clean-cut dialogue, and good to watch the 
development of that fine old scoundrel, Digby Grant, compound of Micawber 
and Macaire with gold pince-nez and a pedigree. But that implies that there’s 
an actor equal to grasping one side at least of that complex character. For 
the Roses without an impressive Grant can only be likened to “ Hamlet” 
with the Prince (who was an actor you may remember) on tour. Anyone but 
he, everyone indeed, may be as poor as Lazarus, provided he has points. On 
him, as plainly as a Gaiety burlesque on Mr. Arthur Roberts, the whole fabric 
rests. Consequently his representative first looms large on the critical horizon. 
Mr. C. W. Marshall has several things in his favour. Resonant voice, 
incisive manner, well-cut face. He is careful, discriminative, and naturally apt 
in expression. His one great need is distinction. Thus his last scene was best, 
because this quality is least wanted here. Mr. Gerald Phillips, “ that young 
man Wyatt,” skated over the ticklish passages with surprising tact, and played 
the second scene with power. He has faults of manner, easily corrected if he 
will but hearken to advice. Let him pay him a visit to “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” and 
there he shall see in a gentleman whom he much resembles, as doubtless he 
already knows, the little vices of deportment which mar his work. He only 
needs to see, to—like Caxsar—conquer them. Mr. Morton Henry is broad, un- 
deniably broad, as Mr. Jenkins ; but he follows a good example and serves his 
club better by over-colouring here and there, than by under-acting anywhere. 
Mr. Cross was unemphatic as Mr. Furnival, but otherwise good. Mr. Rhode 
walked quietly through the part of the poor blind. He was wise. The less it is 
acted the less the weakness of the play appears. Miss Chester was comically 
severe as Mrs. Jenkins; Miss Elsie Dennis had some pretty impulsive 
moments as Lottie ; and Ida was drawn with a firm and womanly hand by Miss 
Frances Tyrrell, whose style has only to be chastened to promise the best of 
good things. 
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“BETSY BAKER,” “BARBARA,” AND “CREATURES OF IMPULSE,” AT WREXHAMe 

You remember the tale of Joseph Grimaldi and the physician. “Feel low 
and depressed, do you? H’m. Well, now, what I should recommend is a visit 
to the play, twice a week, taken one hour after a good dinner. Nothing like a 
good laugh. Beats all the medicine in the world.” Evidently this was the 
opinion of the Wrexham amateurs as well. Their aim was to swell the finances 
of the infirmary, which they must have done in excellent good style. But they 
did more than that. They gave a lesson in the treatment of melancholia, 
debility, heart-burn, nervous exhaustion, and a dozen more of those ills we see 
catalogued under huge headings of somebody’s pills or soap, as devastating half 
the human race. And in future when the doctors in the infirmary are anxious 
and perplexed, as the treasurer has been, they can do no better than arrange 
for a repetition of these performances, and see their worst “ cases,” galvanised 
with laughter, rise from their beds and walk. For the fun was capital, and in 
the first piece and in the last grew both fast and furious—quite electrical in 
fact. There was not much art. Art, this between ourselves, makes a very 
fair catch word, and looks well with a capital A, but it is rather like a 
white elephant to most who desire a closer acquaintance. Perhaps they did 
well at Wrexham, therefore, to keep it only just within eyeshot. Certainly the 
crowds they drew suffered nothing from its remoteness. They roared with Miss 
Piercy as Betsy the laundress. They screamed over Miss West as Mrs. Mouser. 
Mr. Howard and Captain Archdale might have been Terry and Toole from the 
shouts that went up at everything they did. Never were such audiences as 
these. Everything was fish that came to their net, and the haul could not be 
too heavy for their digestions. They smacked their lips over Mrs. Archdale’s 
playful acting and lively dancing; over one dainty course—Miss Lambert's 
cachuca—they would have lingered half the evening; Mrs. Thorneycroft’s 
songs they drank down like golden wine; the trio of Captains, Towzel, 
Archdale and Wilkinson, they found irresistible ; the Fairy of Miss Piercy be- 
witched them ; and they greeted “ Barbara” as the prettiest trifle that human 
eyes ever beheld. What a delight to act to people like these. So simple- 
hearted, so demonstrative, and so grateful. If they will turn out to see real 


actors as they do for—well, make-believe ones, Wrexham should be worth some 
touring comedian’s attention. 


SS 


Musical Notes. 


“THE BASOCHE.” 
Opera Comique, translated from the French of ALBERT CARRE. Music by ANDRE MESSAGER. 
English version produced at the Royal English Opera, November 3rd, 1891. 


Louis XII .. .. .. Mr. W. H. BURGON. Master Guillot .. .. Mr.JoHN LE Hay 
Duke of Longueville Mr. DAVID BISPHAM,. Princess Mary of toc Karner P . 
Clément Marot ... .. Mr. BEN DAVIEs. England _ ESTHER PALLISER 
L’Eveillé .. .. .. Mr.C. KENNINGHAM, Colette e. «+ «+ Miss LUCILE HILL. ° 
Roland... .. .. .. Mr. CHAS. COPLAND. 


M. Carré has improved upon history. It is certain that the youthful hoyde n 
Mary, sister of our Henry VIII, went to Parisat the age of sixteen, as the bride 
of the elderly French king. It is certain that the students’ club, the Basoche, 
used each Carnival to elect a mock monarch or Lord of Misrule. Upon this 
slender foundation, M. Carré has constructed one of the most ingenious Come- 
dies of Error ever devised by the wit of dramatist. In the opening scene the 
members of the Basoche are assembled to elect their monarch. There are two 
candidates, Roland and Clément Marot, the former asserting his own qualifica- 
tions, the latter recommending himself by warbling a love-song of his own 
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eomposition. After a chorus of dispute between the partisans of the two, they 
adjourn for the polling. Left alone, Marot the poet explains to his confidential 
friend the secret of his life—he is married to Colette, a rustic beauty whose 
charms he celebrates in a lyric. This is a serious matter, for by the unwritten 
law of the Basoche, every member must bea bachelor. However, his secret is 
safe with L’Eveillé ; and his election being announced, he goes with a light 
heart to favour his subjects with a song. 

It is noon, and girls come to the fountain to fill their pitchers. Enter Colette, 
asking for Clément Marot, her husband, who has not been to see her for three 
Sundays. The girls laughat her. Presently she recognises the voice of Clément 
from within the “ Pewter Platter,” and as he advances with Roland and 
L’'Eveillé she claims him. Roland spies an opportunity of triumphing over his 
rival, but L’Eveillé rescues Marot, repulses Colette, and taking her aside explains 
that her husband's position compels him for a time to keep the marriage a 
secret. Colette is to take a room at the “ Pewter Platter” and Clément will 
see her there in the evening. She goes to take a room at the Inn, but it so 
happens that to-morrow is the day for the public entry of the Queen, and mine 
host's prices have risen beyond Colette’s means. She offers her services in the 
house, her offer is accepted, and she is speedily installed as maid-of-all- 
work at the “ Pewter Platter.” Enter at the same moment, Mary of England, 
attended by the Duke de Longueville. She is supposed to be at Pontoise, rest- 
ing there until her triumphal entry on the morrow. Her desire fora frolic has 
led her to drag her elderly proxy-husband on a clandestine visit to the city, 
She wishes to see something of Paris before her formal entry ; perhaps, also. 
she wishes to catch a glimpse of her husband, for King Henry has told her that 
he is young, gallant, and handsome (what would Mr. Froude say to this libel on 
Henry’s straightforwardness!). Anyway, she determines—despite the Duke’s 
protestations—to take up her abode for the night at the “ Pewter Platter” ; 
rg 7 the front room and enters into occupation. The Duke departs to tell 
the King what is going on, and at the same moment the procession of the 
Basoche arrives in the Place, escorting Clément Marot on horseback with a 
crown on his head. 

Mary from the balcony hears him saluted as King, and sends him a bouquet 
by the hands of the servant Colette, who is dismayed to find in her husband 
the King, as she imagines, of France. Mary comes forward to present the 
flowers herself, in a speech which confounds Clément who can only imagine she 
is laughing at him. Bound, however, to dissimulation, he kisses her hand and 
responds to her fervent “to-morrow.” Thus the first act ends in a very deftly 
arranged imbroglio. 

Act ii. complicates the situation still further. Colette learns from the land- 
lord that the King’s marriage is to be proclaimed to-morrow ; she learns from 
Mary, that she, too, has fallen in love with the King. The Duke returning, is 
despatched by Mary to summon the King to supper at the “ Pewter Platter,” 
and finally Clément Marot enters seeking Colette, only to fall into the toils 
of the enamoured Princess. A difficult situation is most skilfully managed so 
as to keep up the treble illusion, and finally when the Duke returns to 
announce that the King is asleep, he is easily persuaded by Mary that the King 
has actually paid her a visit. The students of the Basoche enter in search of 
Clément, and shortly after appears an equerry in search of the Queen. Colette 
at once avows herself, and is conducted to the Palace amid the exclamations of 
the crowd. 

The third act is in the Palace. The equerry enters the presence to announce 
the Queen. Colette, in royal robes, naturally refuses to acknowledge the King 
-of France as her husband. Louis is forced to the conclusion that Leieneville 
has betrayed his trust, that he has made love for himself instead of for his 
Royal master, and when the Duke enters he charges him with treachery. 
Longueville cannot but admit that at the Inn he has passed as the Queen’s hus- 
band, but he is now astonished to learn that the Queen loves him and that he 
must within an hour return with her to England and get the marriage annulled. 
The re-entrance of Colette brings on the climax. She informs the Duke and 
Mary that she has been married to the King for a year. At that moment the 
Basoche procession passes, Colette points out her King and the bubble bursts. 
The Basoche lose their monarch, Colette gains a real husband, Mary is pre- 
sented to the courtiers as the Queen, and the play ends so happily that it is a 
pity historical accuracy should compel us to call to mind the fact that Mary 
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managed, by a judicious course of diet, to kill off her husband in the course of 
the next twelve months. 

The music of M. André Messager departs in some respects from the traditional 
treatment of opera comique. Part of the dialogue is treated as recitative in 
the manner of grand opera, and throughout the work the orchestration is much 
fuller than usual in comic opera, often to the detriment of the voice parts. 
‘There is very little that is striking in the music, either in thematic material or 
manner of treatment, but it deserves the praise of being always in keeping with 
the spirit of the comedy, and never straining after effects of its own. The 
concerted numbers are excellent, especially the quintet towards the end of act i, 
where Mary from the balcony beholds her supposed husband, and where the 
confusion of Clément and the plaintive strainsof Colette’s suppressed attachment 
are contrasted with the joyous bravura of the girlish Queen’s enthusiasm. To 
the part of the hero, Clément (originally written for baritone, and now transposed 
for tenor), are assigned two or three pleasing love-songs, which Mr. Ben Davies 
sings most effectively ; but it is rather in the subsidiary part of the Duke that the 
composer has shown his power of giving individuality to his music. The song 
of de Longueville in the third act, when he awakens to the King’s suggestion that 
Mary loves him, is admirably conceived, and the accompaniment with its short 
scale passages for ‘cello and higher strings is very happy. So also are the Duke's 
couplets in the second act, when he contemplates his own advancement as the 
result of his successful embassy. The effect which this part makes in perform- 
ance is no less owing to the composer’s music, than to the very clever interpre- 
tation the character receives from its present representative. 

The production of the work deserves unqualified praise from almost every 
point of view. It is elaborately mounted, excellently sung and acted, and it 
will probably enjoy the long run which it certainly deserves. 


v . 
“ PHILEMON ET BAUCIS.” 
Libretto by MM. JULKS BARBIER and CARRE. Music by GoUNOD. 
First produced at the Thédtre Lyrique, Paris, in 1s62. First performance in England, Covent 
; Garden, October 24th, 1891. 
Philémon .. .. «.. .. «. M, ENGEL. Vulean .. .. .. .. .. M. LORRAIN. 
Jupiter .. .. .. «. « «. M. Bouvagr. Baucis .. .. .. .. «- Mdlle. SIMMONET. 

It has taken us a very long time to become acquainted with this work of a 
composer who is certainly as popular in England as in his own country ; and if 
Philémon were really the “chef d’euvre of Gounod,” as Sir A. Harris describes 
it, uhe delay of thirty years would be little to our credit. But there are more 
reasons than one for this neglect. In the first place, Sir Augustus 
Harris’s description of the work is more complimentary than accurate. 
Whether, with the composer himself, we give the pride of place to Romeo, or 
whether, with the general public, we rank Faust as Gounod’s masterpiece, in 
either case we should scarcely describe Philémon as even a good second. In 
the next place the vicissitudes of the work have militated against its success. 
Composed originally in 1860 as a short one-act piece for the Baden Casino, it 
was never produced there. M. Carvalho asked Gounod to expand it into three 
acts for his Paris house. It was found, however, that there was not sufficient 
material in the slight story to support such a superstructure ; and eventually 
Gounod shortened the work, leaving out a number of concerted pieces and re- 
ducing the length to two acts. In this state the opera has recently enjoyed 
considerable popularity in Paris, though there are some among those never- 
satisfied persons, the critics, who say that the choruses of drunkards and blas- 
phemers omitted in the revised version were among the best things in the 
original score. 

The librettists have dealt very freely with the simple old story. The two 
divine visitors were Jove and Mercury, in the pages of Ovid ; but, in the opera, 
Vulcan is substituted for Mercury so as to enable Jove to make an occasional 
sarcastic reference to the domestic shortcomings of Venus. The slight plot 
turns mainly upon the restoration of youth to the worthy old couple, 
who instead of spending a green old age in the form of two laurel bushes, are 
bidden to live their lives over-again with wealth as a reward for their constancy. 
Some perversion of the old story was absolutely necessary if it was to be 
dramatised at all, and the work could not have been much better done than this. 

After a brief pastoral prelude the curtain rises on the cottage of the old 
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couple. It is necessary for operatic purposes that Baucis should be a soprano 
and Philémon a tenor. The composer introduces them in a duet, which i8 one 
of the best numbers in the work. Thoroughly simple in character, it indicates 
very well the love which has passed the demonstrative stage, and has settled 
down into perfect content and confidence. The duet was encored, and in this 
case the encore may be forgiven, for we are in the fictitious world of the Opéra 
Comique, where anachronisms are part of the stock-in-trade. A short spoken 
dialogue between the worthy couple is interrupted by a chorus of revellers. 
The chorus is a very appropriate one in itself, but it was too weakly rendered 
on the opening night to produce its full effect. A storm is rising, and ag 
Philémon prepares the cottage for the night, two strangers appear at the door 
seeking shelter. Jupiter is a baritone, Vulcan a basso; and the scene of 
welcome is the occasion for a trio wore remarkable for pretension than for 
beauty or originality. It leads, however, to one of the most effective numbers 
in the work, the song “ Aw bruit des lourds marteauz,” placed in the mouth of 
Vulcan. This song is tolerably well known to concert frequenters, but those 
who had heard it only with pianoforte accompaniment could not fail to notice 
how much it gains when rendered with Gounod’s picturesque instrumentation. 
Baucis and Philémon then prepare supper for their guests—a frugal meal of 
goat’s milk and fruit—while Baucis, in answer to Jove's questions, quotes La 
Fontaine in praise of domestic bliss. This is a passage in melodrama, spoken, 
that is, against an independent orchestral background supplied first by soli 
violin and viola con sordini, the harp being afterwards added. A tender 
soprano air follows, in which Baucis half expresses the wish that she and 
Philémon might live their lives over again. Some spoken dialogue (wisely 
excised on this occasion) leads up to an unimportant quartet, and then Jove 
invokes sleep on the heads of his host and hostess. 

he intermezzo played before the opening of the second act atones even for 
an interval of Covent Garden length. It is a thoroughly captivating 
scherzo, simple, vivacious and transparent throughout. No doubt it will 
irresistibly demand repetition every time it is played. When the curtain rises 
the hut is supposed to have changed to a palace. But Sir Augustus Harris 
perhaps has a low opinion of Greek palaces ; for a little bit of tapestry on the 
walls of the old hut, and a few bunches of flowers, were almost the only indica- 
tions of the change. The theme of the prelude is heard in the orchestra. 
Baucis wakes, gazes around her in amazement, and then turns to her mirror 
to find her youth and beauty come back to her. She wakes Philémon and they 
begin their love-making over again. Jupiter enters, his awful robe decked 
with Parisian fringes. He sees Baucis, and falls in love with her; since 
Alemena he has not beheld any woman who has moved him so much. Philé- 
mon’s jealousy is roused, Baucis is miserable, and finally she induces Jupiter to 
swear that he will never seek her love if he refuses her one request. He swears ; 
and she falls on her knees, “‘Rendez-moi mes rides”"—‘‘ Give me back my old age, 
my wrinkles, my grey hair.”” The Deity is moved by her constancy, bids her 
keep her youth, and promises protection to the re-united couple. The music 
of the second act drags somewhat. To speak truth the gods of Olympus are 
out of place on the modern stage, whether it be in heroic drama or in comic 
opera. It is impossible for us to realise in our minds anything at all tangible 
or interesting out of their contradictory attributes. The Jupiter of MM. 
Barbier and Gounod is by turns prosy, pompous, weakly playful and a 
little undignified, nor could even the skill of M. Bouvet do much to gloss 
over the incongruities ot the part. The duet between Jupiter and Baucis 
contains many passages of great beauty ; as does the bravura air allotted to the 
latter, excellently sung on this occasion by Mdlle. Simmonet. The spoken 
dialogue, or such part of it as is retained in the present version, was ad- 
mirably declaimed by all the artists, who also rendered justice to the music ; 
though it must be added that the faults of French vocalisation were exhibited 
in their fullest degree by one of the performers. 
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“ Richard Wagner: A Sketch of his Life and Works,’ by Franz Muncker, 
Translated from. the German by D. Landman, Revised by the author. 
(Williams & Norgate : London and Edinburgh). 

Our German critics are credited with a conviction that they understand our 
greatest poet—not to speak of the language in which he wrote—far more 
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thoroughly than his own countrymen. We need not apoloyise, therefore, for 
suggesting that no apter motto could be found for Mr. Landman's version of 
Herr Franz Muncker’s “ Richard Wagner ” than good Peter Quince’s apostrophe 
to his transformed friend and neighbour : “ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee ; thou 
art translated!” Translated from the German the book undoubtedly is ; from 
cover to cover the fact stares one in the face; but translated into English it 
most emphatically is not. “The work of Karl Friedrich Glasenapp, containing 
two volumes, may, for the present at least, be regarded as an exhausting book, 
which offers all that the modern reading world might care to know of Wagner's 


PALAZZO VENDRAMIN IN VENICE: THE HOUSE IN WHICH WAGNER DIED. 


outer life.” “In a similar and again dissimilar manner, this, my little book, shall 
help to lesson these wants” ; are gems gathered from the author's short preface 
alone ; and although Herr Muncker’s sketch of “ the Meister,” so far from “ con- 
taining two volumes,” is restricted to one of little more than a hundred 
pages, it may claim in its “ translated” state to be almost as “exhausting” as 
its author pronounces that of Karl Friedrich Glasenapp, for its bewildered 
reader, confused, to begin with, by the unusual look of the page brought about 
by the omission of initial capital letters to such words as “ german,” “english,” 
“european,” “indian,” etc., trips over simple-seeming sentences, and before he 
knows where he is, is floundering in a quagmire of nouns, verbs, and adjectives 
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inextricably mixed, and at last comes up gasping, to wonder whether Mr- 
Landman’s “ translation * or Herr Muncker’s “ revision ” were most to blame for 
the fact that the text is so much more German in English than it ever could 
have been in German. As to Herr Muncker’s book, so far as his translator will 
allow the English reader to judge, it appears very complete, considering its small 
dimensions, and both biographically and critically not only interesting, but very 
unusually fair as an account of the life and works of “the Meister” (amidst the 
strange confusion of tongues it is quite refreshing to come upon a genuinely 
German word!) for whom his most fervent disciples are wont to claim a supreme 
and exclusive worship, while their opponents even deny him a secondary place 
amongst the masters of the art. Herr Muncker, on page 48, gives an account of 
Wagner's art-essays (he is made to say that the unprejudiced reader will 
find in them “an astonishing fill of new information”), which says much for 
his own discrimination as a critic, and which not even the barbarous rendering 
of his original words can rob of its value and interest. Of his hero’s domestic 
life we catch only a glimpse here and there ; but we learn that his later years, 
spentin what Mr. Landman calls “an own, comfortable home,” were the happiest 
of his life, and that “with passionate warmth he was beloved by numerous 
friends” ; beloved as he deserved to be loved, declares his biographer and 
admirer, whose verdict, judging by the just and manly tone of his little book, 
is well worth having. The little volume contains three portraits of Wagner, 
besides numerous other sketches, illustrations, and facsimiles. An oddly 
arranged list of illustrations, and an index of Wagner's works, in which “ the 
saracenic virgin” figures quaintly as an item, close the small volume, which 
in its original version must be a very concise, well-written and interesting epitome 
of the great poet-musician, whose enchantment, to those who have once owned 
his spell, is as strong as that of the Goddess of his own Venusberg. 

“ Scientific Voice.’ By Thomas Chater. (G. Bell & Son). 

There seems to be some fatality about the subject of voice and vocal 
training. Not very long ago two very eminent specialists nearly waxed abusive 
over two mutually antagonistic theories of breathing ; and now here are two 
not quite so eminent teachers of singing promulgating doctrines of tone produc- 
tion which are apparently as much at variance with each other as they are 
with much of the theorising that has gone before. What can be the meaning of it ? 
Is the human voice really produced in different ways, or is the subject one of 
many sides, and have the rival theorists been looking at it from different points 
of view, like the knights and the shield. After pondering a long time I am 
inclined to think that the real explanation is to be found in this, that neither of 
the present writers means exactly what he says. Here are Mr. Chater’s four 
golden rules for the “scientific production of voice.” “Full breath ; tight 
holding ; explosive emission ; forward placing.” They sound much more like 
an analysis of a cough or a sneeze. No one really produces voice in this way 
except perhaps angry old gentlemen in omnibuses when they have been carried 
beyond their destination and are endeavouring to make their protests heard over 
the din of the traffic. As a description of the way in which ftario used t o sing 
Spirto gentil it is singularly infelicitous. But as I said before, the real fact is 
that Mr. Chater does not quite mean what he says : he isthinking of a beginner 
who tries to sing as he speaks and emits his breath in a kind of continuons sigh. 
He means to tell him that he must retain the breath in his body and use it only 
to set the vocal chords in vibration. Ina note in small type on page 36 Mr. 
Chater clearly shows that he does understand what is meant by the shock of the 
glottis. His “explosive emission” is harmless after all; it isonly another name 
for the spiritus lenis of the old Italian masters. There is much else in the 
little volume which invites discussion. Mr. Chater has evidently devoted some 
study tothe muscles of the throat, and his view of their action in the production 
of falsetto is deserving of consideration. Side by side, however, with observations 
which indicate reflection and good sense come such extraordinary remarks as 
these :—“ I have changed the class of a voice from bass to tenor, at the earnest 
desire of the pupil, simply by using my knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal 
apparatus.’ For this reason the book cannot be recommended to the learner, 
but those whose method is already formed will find in it some useful hints on 
points of detail. 

“* Manual of Voice Training.” By E. Davidson Palmer. (Jos. Williams). 

Mr. Davidson Palmer is in some respects the antithesis of Mr. Chater, 
Both are formulists, but whereas the watchword of the latter is explosion, the 
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watchword of the former might be said to be anti-explosion. Mr. 
Davidson Palmer has convinced himself that the truth about voice-production 
has been a secret for centuries until he discovered it lurking behind the word 
falsetto. By falsetto he means the upper register or head voice. This in his 
view is the only true singing voice, and it is to be cultivated to the disregard of 
the lower or so-called chest register. Now, if Mr. Palmer means by this that it 
is the upper register which requires training and strengthening, and that the 
student should be directed to exercise it and extend it as much as possible by 
constant practice in mezza-voce vocalising with the breath retained, then he is 
perfectly right, but that is precisely what the best masters have been teaching 
their pupils for the last century. If, on the other hand, he means tliat a 
vocalist 1s to produce every note high or low, on open or closed vowels—forte 
or piano—in precisely the same way then he is manifestly wrong. Until Mr. 
Palmer should explain his teachings more fully it is only fair to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, and to assume that his meaning is somewhat more 
rational than the plain construction of his language would seem to indicate. 
It is not a little curious that both our authors possess infallible prescriptions 
for the production of tenor voices. Mr. Davidson Palmer believes that 
thousands of tenors are languishing as baritones because they have not prac- 
tised abdominal respiration. Mr. Chater is convinced that the scarcity of good 
tenors is due to the fact that the boy’s voice is not constantly trained during 
its breaking. Perhaps it will be time enough to discuss these views when a 
really good tenor has been actually produced upon these principles. Meantime 
doubts will continue to exist in the minds of those who remember that two of 
our greatest tenors of recent years were trained and sang for some time in 
public as baritones, and that at least one tenor equally celebrated did not 
begin his training at all until long past his youth. 


At Covent Garden Sir Augustus Harris has produced Bruneau’s “ Le Réve,” 
with the same accomplished artists who created their parts in the work on its 
first production in Paris last June. The music of this extraordinary work is a 
tangled web of innumerable /eit-motives which it is impossible to unravel with- 
out a prolonged study of the score ; and much of it being written in defiance of 
all laws of form, the general effect produced is that of utter bewilderment. 
Nevertheless there are passages in the work—and those some of the most 
dramatic moments—in which the composer shows that he has gifts of the 
highest kind, and that he can give the fullest expression to an emotion without 
becoming incoherent. This makes us regret the more the deliberate cacophony 
of the greater part iof the work; but at the same time it gives hope that M. 
Bruneau may yet produce something not quite so far in advance of the age. 
The work met with a good reception on its first production, largely owing to 
the interest of M. Zola’s well-known story, and :to the excellent manner in 
which it was interpreted by the artists of the Opera Comique. But even they 
could not reconcile us to the incongruity of the ways and methods of lyric 
drama with the dress and manners of modern life. 


At the Shaftesbury, Signor Lago now relies solely on the “ Cavalleria,” a 
very ill-prepared attempt at Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” having been dis- 
continued after one or two performances. The rendering of Mascagni’s work 
has certainly improved, but it is stilt far from being an ideal performance. As 
a whole it is too mechanical and regular. A work of this nature demands now 
and then a disregard of strict tempo, and its fire and spontaneity cannot be 
fully realised if it is performed with the precision proper to a sacred cantata. 

The Chevalier Scovel was sufficiently recovered from his loss of voice to 
appear as the knight of the Swan in “ Lohengrin” at Covent Garden on 
Monday, November 16th. He made a distinct success, and sang the music 
with feeling, and his rendering generally was spirited. ‘The Chevalier was best 
in the first and second acts ; in the third, his voice was not at its full strength. 
He looked the character to perfection. Malle. Martini has improved as Elsa. 
At very short notice Mr. Ffrangon Davies appeared as the Herald (owing to the 
illness of Signor Abramoff), and acquitted himself admirably. ie 

J. B. CARLILE. 
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Our Omnibus-Box. 


We have to announce that THe THEATRE ANNUAL, for 1892, will be published 
on Tuesday, December 22nd. It will contain articles, stories, and verse, by 
Clement Scott, George Alexander, Henry Neville, M. Marius, Charles Warner, 
H. B. Irving, Frank Wyatt, Miss Norreys, Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Katie 
James, and many other popular favourites. The whole number will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by well-known artists, and will contain portrait groups from 
well-known plays and other photographs. Only one edition will be issued, 
and our publishers earnestly urge those who desire to possess this year’s 
popular Annual, to order at once from a bookseller. 

Miss Arthur (Mrs. Howard Paul) gave a musical and dramatic matinée at the 
St. James’s Hall on October 29th, and was heard to very great advantage in 
two recitations, “ Solitude” and “ The Faithful Lovers.” The programme for 
the afternoon was well chosen. Among the items, Miss Annie Rose distinguished 
herself by the recital of Clement Scott’s “ A Dog’s Story,” and Miss Florence 
Monteith by her singing of “ Love’s Dawning” and “Thy Daily Question.” 
Miss Lorraine Salt-Marsh played the mandolin with artistic skill and feeling. 
Mr. C. K. Elderhorst obtained encores for his violin playing, as did Mr. 
Hayden Coffin for his rendering of “‘ Ask Nothing More.” 


On the withdrawal of “ Thérése Raquin ” from the Royalty Theatre “ East 
Lynne ” was revived on October 29th, with Miss Frances Ivor as Lady Isabel ; 
Miss Olliffe as Joyce ; Mrs. Brunton as Cornelia Carlyle ; Miss Nina Williams 
as Barbara Hare ; and Master Eric Field-Fisher as Willie Carlyle. Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon was an appropriate Captain Levison ; and Mr. Fuller Mellish a firm 
yet sympathetic Archibald Carlyle, and Mr. H.de Lange was amusing as Lawyer 
Dill. On Wednesday November 11th was introduced “ The Can’t-sing Girl,” a 
travesty on the successful play at the Haymarket, written by Arthur Garland, 
with bright music composed by Arthur E. Godfrey, in which Mr, Algernon 
Newark , es sata ina marvellously truthful manner, Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


“Round the Ring” by Paul Merritt, was seen for the first time in London, 
at the Surrey Theatre, on November 2nd. The author styles it “a dramatic 
romance of circus life,” and it is so far true to the description, that it gives 
us some scenes of that class of entertainment, and shows us how a brutal ring- 
master like Gonzalez can bully the poor wretches who from force of circum- 
stances are members of his company. Hippia is supposed to be his daughter, 
and he treats her most cruelly, but she eventually proves to be of noble parent- 
age. Her champions are Eric Armiger, a young doctor, played in a manly 
way by Mr. -C. J. Hague,and Dan Miggles, the clown, out of whom Mr. George 
Conquest, jun.,extracts much humour. There is acleverly arranged “ murder ” 
scene, in which Martin Royle, a miser (most excellently filled by Mr. H. Bel- 
ding), falls a victim to the villain, Walter Netherwood (Mr. Ernest Leicester), 
Miss Annie Conway as Hippia, Mr. C. Cruikshanks as Sir Jasper Galton, Mr. 
E. Lennox as Gonzalez, and Miss Cissy Farrell as Mercy Thornton, deserve 
very favourable mention. 


“As You Like It” was revived by the Daly Company at the Lyceum on 
November 3rd, with some slight changes in the cast with which it was produced 
on July 15th of last year. Ada Rehan was of course again the Rosalind, John 
Drew the Orlando, and George Clarke the Jaques ; of the excellence of these 
there is no occasion to speak. Adam had a new and very clever representative 
in Tyrone Power (a descendent of the favourite actor of the same name who went 
down in “ The President ) ; Duke Frederick was played by John Craig, Amiens 
by Laporte, “a Lord” by Bosworth, Oliver by Sidney Bowkett (whose delivery 
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was fine), Jaques (son of Sir Roland) by Ralph Nisbet, Silvius by Frederick Bond, 
William by William Sampson, and Phoebe by Florence Conron. The revival. 
was again a distinct success and was played until November 12th. On the 13th, 
there were afternoon and evening performances of “The Last Word,” and these 
brought the Daly season toa close. The company will carry back with them the 
pleasantest of memories to New York, for the leave-taking was quite affectionate, 
so thoroughly have they ingratiated themselves with London audiences. 
Miss Rehan received quite an ovation, and the flowers that were presented to 
her filled the stage ; she evidently deeply felt the kindly wishes of her audi- 
ence, and returned her thanks in a voice broken by emotion. The entire 
company travelled at midnight by special train, to sail from Liverpool on the 
morning of Saturday the 14th. It had been generally understood that we were 
not to see Mr. Augustin Daly's company again in this country till 1893, when 
they were to appear at the new theatre being built for him, but from a few 
words let drop by Mr. James Lewis in returning thanks for Mr. Daly (in his 
absence), it is quite possible that the American manager may make arrange- 
ments to afford us the pleasure of seeing his clever company next year. 
With reference to this new theatre, it is being built on the site originally 
fixed upon by Mr. George Edwardes for the erection of a lyric home for Miss 
Agnes Huntington. It will now, however, pass into Mr. Augustin Daly’s hands ; 
and will be built from the designs of Messrs. Spencer Chadwick and 
C. J. Phipps, architects. The corner stone was laid on Friday, October 29th, 
by Miss Ada Rehan, who spoke some verses written for the occasion by Mr. 
Clement Scott, and the building was christened by Mrs. Bancroft as “ Daly's 
Theatre.” It is situated at the corner of Cranbourne Street, and will 
hold about 1,500 people. Among those present at the ceremony was Mrs. 
Keeley, as bright and active as if she were in her 36th instead of her 86th year. 


On Monday, November 5th, Mr. Hermann Vezin assumed the réle of 
Napoleon in “ A Royal Divorce” at the Olympic. Mr. Vezin’s reading was 
more that of a man of destiny, not passionate in love or in any way romantic, 
but it was powerful and was not aided by an attempt to resemble the portrait 
of the Bonaparte, nor indeed in adopting the peculiarity of manner and carriage 
which are attributed to him. Mr. Bassett Roe was the new Talleyrand, and 
represented him as a wily and time-serving courtier. A bright, fascinating 
Stephanie de Beauharnais was seen in Miss Henrietta Watson. 


Mr. Robert Soutar took his first and only benefit during a thirty years’ con- 
nection with the stage, on November 5th, at the Gaiety Theatre. The matinée, 
the programme of which was a good one, made up of acts of “ Godpapa” 
and of “ The Times,” with “ The Ballad Monger,” and “ A Pair of Them,” and 
various songs, etc., was peed to be recorded for the cast of act iv. of “The 
Ticket of Leave Man,” in which R. Soutar resumed his original character of 
Green Jones, Henry Neville that of Bob Brierly, and Harwood Cooper that of 
Maltby. A. B. Taffing was the Melter Moss; J. D. Beveridge, Hawkshaw : 
Clara Jecks, Sam Willoughby ; Muriel Wylford, May Edwards ; Mrs. H. Leigh 
Mrs. Willoughby ; and Alma Stanley, Miss St. Evremond. Twelve of our best- 
known actors appeared as the “ navvies,” 


“Cousin Jack,” adapted from the German by Hermann Vezin, was played at 
the Opera Comique on Thursday afternoon, November 12th, but did not prove 
too exhilarating a play. The adapter assumed the title-ré/e, and had very con- 
siderable aid from Miss Beatrice pot as May Scott, from Miss Elsie Chester 
a8 Daisy Dunn, and from Miss Charlotte Lucie who played a boy’s part (Bob 
Dunn) rather cleverly. These two last-named ladies organised the matinée 
in aid of the Women’s International Library. On the same afternoon was played 
an “adaptation ” by Mme. De Naucaze, entitled “ Peruvian,” in which this lady 
and Mrs, Keminis r yewane as two friends who quarrel over the possession of a 
gallant who has paid attentions to both of them, but who eventually transfers 
hisjaffections to another quarter. 


Saturday, November 12th, was the fiftieth performance of “'The American ” 
which has been considerably improved since its original production by some 
judicious alterations. In the evening was produced here “Hook and Eye,” 
a very punning comedietta by Eille Norwood, which had already been pees by 
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Mr. Compton’s comedy company in the provinces. It is a game of misunder- 
standings that amused the pit and gallery very much. In it Mr. Young Stewart 
as the old soldier Joshua Gedling, and Miss Evelyn McNay as Sylvia, his 
supposed daughter, were good. 


Miss Winifred Emery having been ordered by her medical advisers to winter 
in a warmer climate, was reluctantly compelled to relinquish the part of Cynthia 
Greenslade in “The Crusaders.” The character was assumed by Miss Maude 
Millett on Monday evening, November 16th, and her reading certainly did not 
make it more lovable. Instead of Cynthia’s appearing only a weak woman, 
Miss Millett made of her a heartless coquette, and conveyed the impression 
that what she did was not only from mere thoughtlessness, but from sel- 
fish gratification of her love of admiration and of having her own way. The 
reading weakened the play. It was found on this evening that the author had 
made some improvements in his work by shortening the quarrel betweenthe Rose 
Queens, by altering the jinale to the second act, and by curtailing that portion 
of the third act which relates to Burge Jawle’s supposed suicide. The house 
was a full one and received “ The Crusaders” with every demonstration of 
approval. Mrs. E. 8. Willard’s one act comedy “ Tommy ” preceded. 


“ Fauvette,” André Messager’s opéra comique in three acts, which was pro- 
duced with such success in Paris at the Folies Dramatiques, November 17th, 1885, 
and ran for nearly a year at that theatre, was given to us in London at the 
Royalty Theatre by the Horace Lingard Opera Company on November 16th. 
The English version is by Alfred Rae, the lyrics written by L. Fontaine. The 
music is worthy of thecomposer of “ La Basoche ;” it is musicianly, yet always 
bright and tuneful. The scene is laid partly in Paris and partly in Algeria ; 
and the play turns on the adventures of a couple of conscripts, Pierre and 
Joseph, who, drafted to the French colony, perform there prodigies of valour, 
and rescue from the clutches of Ahmed, Fauvette and her friend Zélie who have 
been captured by the Arab chief. The story is amusing. Mr. Lingard, who 
plays Joseph with much humour, is well supported by Mr. W. Rawlins as St. 
Augenor, supposed to be a tenor of the past, and who has much fun in him. 
Mr. Harry Child (Pierre) has a sweet voice, and Mr. Westlake Perry (Ahmed) 
a deep baritone ; both are used to advantage, but the gentlemen do not act so 
wellas they sing. Miss Florence Burns shows the greatest promise as Fauvette, 
and gained several encores ; Miss Belle Harcourt was also very pleasing as 
Zélie. The opera is handsomely put upon the stage, and has been as 
favourably received in London as it had previously been in the provinces. 


We have received the following letter from a subscriber. Perhaps some of 
our readers will oblige our correspondent with an answer to this question of 
comparison :— 

“* Kindly excuse my asking a question of comparison. I am an old man and 
laid by, but I hear a little of the great things that take place on the stage 
at the present time. I have seen Mrs. Nisbet in her prime in the characters of 
Katherine, Beatrice, Constance in ‘‘ The Love Chase,” Lady Gay Spanker, Rosalind, 
etc., with Macready, Ben Webster, and the incompsrable Chas. Kemble. I 
carry in my memory delightful recollections of Mrs. Nisbet’s acting ; she was my 
ideal forty to fifuy years ago. Now I hear of Miss Ada Rehan. I should like to see 
her, for I wonder whether she eclipses the late Mrs, Nisbet; I cannot conceive it 
possible. That Miss Rehan is magnificent I doubt not, but I should like to have 
an opinion, or rather read an opinion in your magazine, contrastively of these great 
actresses, because if Miss Rehan eclipses Mrs. Nisbet in the judgment of ‘judicious 
judges, all I can say is this: genius has no bounds.”’ 


From Messrs. Raphael Tuck, & Co. we have received a specimen lot of Christ- 
mas cards. Many of these are charmingly conceived and designed, and scarce 
any of them ranks with mediocrity. A great many novelties are introduced, 
especially with regard to the booklets, no fewer thana million copies of which, 
we have the publishers’ word for saying, will be in demand, while some twenty- 
one million cards make up the tale of this extraordinary manufacture, distribu- 
tion of which reaches as far as China and Japan. Nor do we see why a pretty 
fashion should cease, so long as all the energies of the trade, as in the present 


instance, are put to the test with such excellent result as to originality in thought 
and designing. 
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In reply to Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s letter in the November number of THE 
THEATRE, Mr. 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald desires us to say thatthe production of 
the “ Red Lamp” by Mr. Tree quite escaped his memory ; this he regrets. In 
regard to the smaller pieces, and the “ Ballad Monger,” which Messrs. Walter 
Besant and Walter Pollock adapted from Theodore de Banville's “ Gringoire,”’ 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald reminds us that one-act plays and adaptations did not enter 
into the argument propounded in his article, entitled ‘“‘ The Matinée Question.” 
Our contributor adds that he has no belief in the existence of a so-called 
“ Dramatic Ring.” 


At the Alhambra, Annie Abbott, “The Little Georgia Magnet,” has created 
considerable excitement and controversy by her extraordinary powers, which 
the exhibitors assert result from her “electric” organisation. The splendid 
ballets and the excellent programme continue to attract large audiences. 


“The Old Bureau,” written by H. M. Paull, to music composed by A. J. 
Caldicott, Mus. Bac., was the new entertainmnent at the St. George’s Hall on 
November 18th. It is scarcely as bright as we might expect from the author 
of “ The Great Felicidad,” nor does it, except for Mr. Alfred German Reed, 
afford the scope it should to his clever little band of performers. The story is 
an oft-told one, that of a treasure discovered in an old piece of furniture, which 
enables a penniless young fellow of anold family to marry the girl he loves. 
Mr. Alfred Reed as a factotum, with a fancied but mistaken genius for cooking, 
and Miss Fanny Holland, as a parvenue American widow, made the most of their 
opportunities. Miss Nora Maguire sang a very pretty number, “ Far, far away 
across the foam ” very charmingly, and there are some bright triosand quartettes 
in which Mr. Avalon Collard and those already named take part. Indeed, the 
whole of the music is decidedly pleasing. 

To the following, received from a correspondent, we would answer, “ God 
hath made man upright, but they have sought out many inventions.” There is 
no doubt which side morality lies, yet are not righteousness and the law always 
inseparable ? :— 

“ Would it be troubling you too much to tell me whether a manager is entitled to 
refuse the return of money paid for a seat when the principal artiste, as advertised 


in the dailv papers, does not appear, no information being given of the change of 
cast at time of paying for seat?” 


New Plays 


PRODUCED AND IMpoRTANT REVIVALS in London, from October 25th, 1891 
to November 21st, 1891 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus®). 
Oct. 31 “ The Planter,” farcical comedy, in three acts, adapted from Maurice 
Ordonneau’s “La Plantation Thomassin,” by William Yardley. 
Prince of Wales’s. 

“The Crusaders,” “new comedy of modern London life,” in three 

acts, by H. A. Jones. Avenue. 

» 3 “The Basoche,” opera comique, in three acts, composed by M. André 
Messager, and written by M. Albert Carré, English version by Sir 
Augustus Harris and Eugene Oudin. Royal English Opera House. 

» 3° “ As You Like It,” Shakespeare’s comedy. Liyceum. 

» 5° “ Aunt Jack,” farce, in three acts, by Ralph R. Lumley. Court. 


» 7 “Lord Anerley,” play, in four acts, by Mark Quinton and Henry 
Hamilton. St. James’s, 


Nov. 2 
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Nov. 9° “ After Dark,” sensational drama, in five acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
Princess’s. 
9 “ Bells of Fate,” drama, in five acts, by Edward Darby (first time in 
London). Sadler's Well’s. 
10 “Gloriana,” a modern comedy, in three acts, adapted from “ Le Truc 
D’Arthur” of Chivot and Duru, by James Mortimer. Globe. 
“Cousin Jack,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the German, by 
Hermann Vezin. Matinée. Opera Comique. 
“ Peruvian,” an adaptation, in one act, by Madame Anna de Naucaze. 
Matinée. Opera Comique. 
“ Hook and Eye,” comedietta, by Eille Norwood. Opera Comique. 
“ Fauvette,” opera comique, in three acts, music by M. André Messager, 
libretto by Alfred Rae. Royalty 
“ Tommy,” comedy, in one act, by Rachael Penn (Mrs. E. S. Willard). 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” Shakespeare's play. Grand. 
“Love at Home,” comedy, in one act, by Sylvanus Dauncey (first 
time in London). Parkhurst. 
“ "T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,” original naval drama, by John Henderson. 
Royal Marylebone. 
“ Bess,” play, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer (for copyright purposes). 
Novelty. 
“The Old Bureau,” written by H. M. Paull, music by A. J. Caldicott. 
St. George’s Hall. 
* “Measure for Measure,” Shakespeare’s comedy (costume recital). 
Ladbroke Hall. 


Provinces, from October 21st, to November 20th, 1891 :— 


“The Composer,” comedietta, by Arthur Chapman, music by J. M. 
Capel. Theatre Royal, Richmond. 
‘““My Native Land,’ drama, by W. Manning. Theatre Royal, 
Coatbridge. 
“ The Span of Life,” drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane (produced 
for copyright purposes). Alexandra Theatre, Sheffield. 
“Her True Colours,” comedietta, in one act, by W. A. Brabner. 
Assembly Rooms, Ruthin. 
‘“‘ A House of Cards,” condensed version of Sardou’s “‘ Maison Neuve,” 
by Sydney Grundy. Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
“ Pat,” drama, by George Roberts and HenryEmm. Royal Artillery 
Theatre, Woolwich. 
» 17 “ Vida,” original society drama, in four acts, by Ina L. Cassilis a 
Charles Lander. Londesborough Theatre, Scarborough. 
In Paris, from October 23rd, 1891, to November 20th, 1891 :— 


Oct. 30 ‘‘ Le Coq,” three-act operetta, words by Paul Ferrier and Ernest Depré, 

music by Victor Roger. Menus Plaisirs. 

“Norah la Dompteuse,” three-act vaudeville, by Grenet Dancourt- ; 
and Georges Bertal. Nouveautés. 3 

“ La Fille de Fanchon la Vielleuse,” comic opera, in four acts, by 
MM. Liorat, Busnach and Fonteny, music by Louis Varney. Folies 
Dramatiques. 

“Le Colliér de Saphirs,’ pantomime, in two scenes, by Catulle 
Mendés, music by Gabriei Pierné. Nouveau Théatre. 

“ Les Jobards,” comedy, in three acts, by A. Guinon and H. Denier. 
Vaudeville. 

“Mon Oncle Barbasson,” fantastic comedy, in four acts, drawn from 
Marie Uchard’s novel, by Emily Blavet and Fabrice Carré. Gymnase. 

“ Cocard et Bicoquet,”’ comedy-vandeville, in three acts, by Raymond 
and Boucheron. Nouveautés. 

* Pencés,” comedy,.in three acts, by Albert.Millaud. Variétés. 

“ Monsieur L’Abbé,” comedy, in three acts, by Henri Meilhac and 
Albert de Saint Albin. Palais Royal. 

“La Mégére Apprivoisée,” M. Delair’s adaptation of Shakespeare's 
“ The Sasing of the Shrew.” Théitre Frangais. 
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